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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTION IN ARCHAIC 
GREEK SCULPTURE 1 

By Chandler Rathfon Post 

INTRODUCTION 

THE accusation is justly brought against critics of art that they 
have much upon their lips such expressions as "beautiful lines," 
"graceful draperies," "delicacy of touch," "rhythm of movement," but 
when submitted to cross-examination, fall under the condemnation of 
an inability to define these hypothetical qualities of monuments of art. 
Not only are the legion of artistic monographists baneful in convincing 
a not inconsiderable number of readers, who have perhaps never 
thought before of a picture or statue, that they may acquire a reputa- 
tion for knowledge of art if they can but let slip glibly some remem- 
bered bit of critical cant; but in the present era of tinkling cymbals it 
is pernicious for anyone to fill his throat with hollow strains and add to 
the general bedlam. Art criticism thus defeats her single mission, which 
is to educate the public taste. Instead of clarifying, by vague terminol- 
ogy she obfuscates the popular mind. It is of no avail for the critic, 
placing absolute confidence in his heaven-bestowed talent of perceiving 
at a glance the excellence of a masterpiece, to decline to probe further, 
but he must recognize and analyze the constituents of this excellence, 
until he has shown his readers how to discern and understand for them- 
selves. Whatever else one may believe of Ruskin, this preeminent 
virtue, at least, the candid and unprejudiced reader must grant him — 
an earnest, unfaltering desire to make art and the things of the spirit 
tangible and within reach of the people. Lacking the attribute of 
complicated color, sculpture even more than painting loses in definite- 
ness at the hands of would-be connoisseurs ; and the present article on 
archaic Greek sculpture seeks to avoid the stigma resting on modern 



1 This article is the monograph written by the holder of the Charles Eliot Norton 
Fellowship in 1904-05, in fulfilment of the conditions of that Fellowship. 
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art criticism by an attempt at the concreteness of Ruskin, in tracing 
the evolution of the many elements in the expression of motion that 
combine to produce so life-endued and life-imparting a monument as 
the frieze of the Parthenon. 

This development is parallel to a gradual victory over the general 
obstacles that beset the sculptor's task. Three in particular must be 
noted. First, the primitive sculptor was confronted by the same diffi- 
culty as all creators of representative art : even if, shaking off the fetters 
of his immature technique, he had been able to depict all the contor- 
tions that he saw in a certain position of his model, how could he be 
sure that he had observed all the details of the movement or that the 
spectators of his statue would have discerned the same points in their 
experience with actual facts that he himself had seen fit to embody in 
his work? Indeed, the majority of mankind might never have noticed 
that particular position which he had chanced to see and therefore to 
represent. Secondly, with special reference to sculpture, there was the 
difficulty of his material. The human body is an intricate complication 
of separated parts of various substances, each working for itself and with 
the others, all combining their respective individual movements into a 
unified, active whole ; stone, a single, continuous substance, lacks this 
manifoldness of motion and is at the same time unelastic. Cramped by 
his medium, the sculptor must at the start apprehend that even if he 
succeeded in the task, itself arduous, of producing a faithful facsimile of 
nature in a certain position, in the end the figure might still seem only 
a block of the strange, hard substance from which it came. Again, 
whereas in actual experience an aspect of a movement endures only an 
infinitesimal part of a second, and the several parts of the body con- 
cerned in an action are in a ceaseless change of position, the sculptor, 
so to speak, uses his experience with reality as a stop-watch : he touches 
the spring at a certain instant of his perception and fixes the phase of 
the movement at that instant, forever. A real thing is seen to move 
from place to place, accomplishing something by its movement, but the 
statue, once posed, never stirs, never completes the action in the midst 
of which it labors. Thus the sculptor has this third task imposed upon 
him, that he must beguile our fancies into the belief that the figure 
before us is so poised only for the second, that the next tick will show 
it in a different attitude. 
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The study of archaic Greek sculpture reveals the artist struggling with 
these hindrances. His methods are at first crude and far from final ; 
but step by step we shall see him emancipating himself from unsatisfac- 
tory devices and, at first gropingly and experimentally, in the end firmly 
and intelligently, arriving at the true solution. This solution is attained 
by a realization of the proper aim of art, in a word, the elimination of 
the element of chance. From the plenitude of impressions that fall to 
his lot, he chooses the most characteristic of those that experience 
has taught us to recognize as the signs of a specified activity, or 
to use the term which will recur constantly in this article, the signifi- 
cant factors of that movement. 1 If the movement is an ordinary one, 
he will choose for representation those factors which according to his 
instinct, experience, and judgment, he deems most widely characteristic 
of that movement and most easily apprehended ; if extraordinary, he 
will choose such factors as he considers best suited, from their relation 
to commoner movements, to convey most naturally and most readily the 
conception that it is his purpose to express. He dares not limit his 
work to the reproduction of a single experience with the specified activ- 
ity. He must observe and ponder over that activity under all aspects, 
and from his study of all cases choose those significant factors which 
are universally typical of that movement. At first the energy that the 
sculptor must spend to produce a form that approximates reality permits 
him no more than this presentation of the most significant factors ; and 
it happens almost inevitably that the early workman, having by might 
and main succeeded in the expression of two or three factors, half 
wearily, half admiringly, repeats them again and again. 

With an increasing technical ability he has effort to spare upon 
attempts to pose his statue or group so that as many as possible of 
the significant factors may be seen most advantageously from a given 
point. He has leisure to think not only whether by significant factors 
he is transmitting the sensation of reality, but whether the significant 
factors are beautiful. He can present the lovely points of significance 
with such skill that he may indulge himself so far as to exclude the ugly, 
however important for the expression of movement. Thus we shall 



1 For a discussion of these factors in early Florentine art, cf. B. Berenson, The 
Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, second edition, New York, 1903, pp. 50-56. 
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note a gradual relaxation of the significant spread of the legs and a 
rejection of the incongruous juncture of the upper and lower halves of 
the body as a means of emphasizing violent motion. Finally with the 
mastery of Aegina or Olympia the artist can stop to compress the greatest 
number of significant factors into a single representation ; or at times, 
though in actuality all these significant factors do not appear simultane- 
ously, even to take a step in advance of reality. He must in some way 
surmount the limitations of his art. The sculptor does not deal with 
creatures of flesh and blood but with dead material, so that he must 
exert himself with greater force and versatility. The difficulty that 
compels him to fix permanently the moment of transition is partly 
overcome, if he can crowd into the representation of a single instant 
some of the significant factors in the successive phases of an unfolding 
movement. Whereas in actuality two or three factors of slight impor- 
tance might, through the rapidity and excitement of the occurrence, 
intimate sufficiently the fact of motion, for the critical, measured exami- 
nation of a piece of sculpture more numerous and stronger indications 
are likely to be demanded. 

It is my purpose in this article to follow Greek sculpture through 
these stages in the expression of movement — to trace in the earliest 
monuments the abnormal and unsuccessful devices, in the later the 
rejection of these for really significant and beautiful factors, and finally 
the compression of as many as possible of these factors into a single 
production. The period covered extends from the first grotesque and 
battered fragments to the Aeginetan and Olympian pediments, which 
form a convenient goal as presenting the significant factors of motion in 
their full development and still retaining a portion of that vague loveli- 
ness which we fondly call archaism. In the order of treatment there is 
no pretence at chronological accuracy or at a new theory of dating. 
The different monuments are divided into two great groups, the first of 
which is characterized by methods in the expression of movement clearly 
antecedent to the second. The arrangement within the groups needs 
little comment. In the first the Ionic sculptures 1 are taken up before 



1 I employ the terms Ionic and Doric, for the sake of a convenient arrangement, 
in the traditional sense. In actual fact, however, the more in studying Greek sculp- 
ture I take into consideration that Phidias, Scopas, and many others worked both in 
Ionic and Doric territory, and the more I perceive strong similarities in execution in 
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the Doric, as presenting the primitive characteristics more patently ; the 
frieze of the Cnidian Treasury at Delphi is relegated to the end, out of 
its connection with the other Ionic sculptures, because its earlier por- 
tions sum up adequately the general characteristics of the first group, 1 
and the diversity of style between its earlier and later portions offers a 
convenient transition from the more primitive to the more advanced 
group. In this second group there is an analogous division into Ionic 
and Doric monuments, and the Aeginetan and Olympian sculptures are 
reserved until the end as constituting a climax. 

This essay will, I trust, avoid the common charge of indefiniteness, 
because in tracing the origin and development of the several significant 
factors through this series of productions, it should render concrete 
the reasons for the poorness or the excellency of a work of art in at 
least the one detail of movement. It will not be utterly worthless if 
the reader, by studying the significant factors in evolution and in the 
smaller numbers in which they necessarily occur in the less developed 
sculptures, is enabled so to detect them in more mature works that he 
can appreciate those works intelligently, and when he stands before the 
Parthenon frieze, himself feeling only enjoyment, estimate at its proper 
worth the long, painful history of plodding but faithful labor that made 
possible such perfection. 

I. THE MORE PRIMITIVE GROUP 

A. Ionic Monuments 

(a) The Assos Reliefs 

The Assos sculptures 2 form a convenient beginning in that they offer 
unmistakable examples of what are probably the first stages of the 



such widely separated monuments as the metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia and 
those of the Parthenon, the more am I convinced that such a division into schools is 
ungrounded and arbitrary. 

1 For this same reason, I have inserted here a very brief discussion of the poros 
fragments upon the Acropolis. 

s The struggle with Triton and the Banquet are reproduced in the Brunn- 
Bruckmann Denkmaler gr. und rom. Sculptur, pi. 411; the other references are to 
the plates in J. T. Clarke's Report on the Investigations at Assos, I, Boston, 1882; 
II, New York, 1898. 
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primitive devices. If our interest is vigorous enough to penetrate the 
barriers of a dull griminess of hue, of a low and indistinct relief, and of 
an archaic inexactness which is here unaffectedly ugly, it will be tickled 
somewhat in payment by the ease with which it seizes upon a salient 
characteristic of the frieze, — the exaggerated magnitude of the leg. 
The disparity of size between waist and leg is immediately discerned in 
the Nereids 1 ; the bulk of the two human forelegs of the Centaurs 2 
fleeing before the bow of Heracles is even more inordinate, and the 
raised inner leg is one third longer and somewhat broader in relief than 
the less violently agitated outer. The case of Heracles himself is still 
more noteworthy. The figure of the demigod stalking down the in- 
furiated companions of Pholus exhibits the same exaggeration of legs as 
the Centaurs themselves ; but the peculiarity is more conspicuous in his 
struggle with Triton, where the strained and supporting inner leg is 
again longer than the outer. Various explanations for this thoroughly 
consistent emphasis upon the leg readily suggest themselves, such as 
the subordination of some part of the body in order to cramp the figures 
into the narrowness of the epistyle, or an attempt to express the ex- 
panded muscles, or more generally, without resorting to any specific 
intent on the part of the sculptor, the primitive inaccuracy of technique ; 
but further examination and the added testimony of many other archaic 
reliefs will tend to prove that although the foregoing considerations are 
not negligible, the determining reason is a desire to make conspicuous 
what the artist deems the centre of motion. 

The primitive sculptor, we have seen, was confronted by the same 
problems as the modern, except that he had to approach them unaided 
by the accumulated experience of three thousand years. That this 
experience is not always an asset is attested by the monstrosities of 
perfect anatomy and aesthetic nonentity that two years ago made 
the visitor to the Milan Exposition regret that the fire had spared 
the Fine Arts Building; but if the archaic solutions are at first 
acquaintance ludicrous, the modem critic should not be too ready to 
forget the lack of experience and to prate superciliously about the 



■ As I shall suggest later, there seems to be some ground for believing these figures 
women rather than men. 

2 Illustrations of the slabs mentioned in the immediate connection may be found in 
Clarke, II, figs. 35 and 37. 
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untutored primitive intellect. And incongruous at least is the solution 
of the bungling sculptor of Assos, 1 who is primitive even beyond the 
standard of his times ! He realizes too keenly the conventional diffi- 
culties of his trade. How can he know that the significant factors 
which he himself has chosen to arouse the sensation of motion will 
coincide with the universal experience of others? How can he produce 
the illusion of movement in a simple piece of hard and unelastic stone ? 
And indeed, how can any fixed bit of inanimate nature imitate the ever- 
changing aspects and motions in a quivering animal or human being? 
Surely it does not suffice to carve exactly what he sees ; he must in 
some way counterbalance the limitations of his medium. The logical 
step is easy; he must make the active parts more conspicuous than 
reality itself ; and how can he better draw attention to these parts than 
by exaggerating their size? The resulting figure may be somewhat 
remote from actuality, but then, most stationary representations of his 
time are rather queer looking things, one inconsistency more or less will 
not much matter ; and at any rate, is not the chief aim the expression 
of the action in the episode? It is hard enough to achieve that, and 
he has little energy left to expend upon aesthetic detail. Where the 
classically perfect sculptor, combining in one position as many significant 
factors of successive instants as possible, so poses his figure that the 
on-looker is struck at any given point by the greatest number of these 
factors, as in the struggling Deidamia of the Olympian West Pediment, 2 
or where the Hellenistic sculptor relies upon the wriggling mesh of 
correctly delineated muscles, as in the kneeling giant crushed by Athena 
in the Pergamon frieze, 8 the stone-cutter of Assos, neither possessing or 



1 With Collignon {Histoire de la sculpture grecque, I, p. 184, note 3) and Perrot 
and Chipiez {Histoire de Part dans I'antiquitc, VIII, p. 257) I disagree with Clarke, 
who assigns these sculptures to the first half of the fifth century. If we were to follow 
such arguments of Clarke's as the statement (II, p. 160) that because of the beardless 
Heracles the reliefs cannot be earlier than the fifth century, we should be forced to 
neglect altogether the possibility of the sculptor's individual peculiarities, and by such 
a critical method, so prevalent among the modern Germans, we might assign Michel- 
angelo's "Last Judgment," with its beardless Christ, to Byzantine times. The 
clumsy devices for the expression of movement point to the very beginnings of Greek 
sculpture; and I should be disposed to agree with Collignon's date, previous to 
540 B.C. 

2 Cf. below, p. 161. 3 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 484. 
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valuing a fine sense of proportion, and lacking a knowledge of anatomy, 
prefers to centre the mind upon the moving member by increasing its 
size, or in some cases he seems actually to be deluded into a belief that 
great movement involves great size. 

The same tendency to utilize mere bulk as a symbol of importance 
and strength is further exemplified by the gigantic proportions of 
Heracles as compared, in the struggle of the demigod and Triton, 
with the panic-stricken Nereids or, in his so-called apotheosis, with 
the banqueters and with the serving Ganymede, so pitifully diminutive 
as to seem insufficient for the needs of his heroically proportioned 
masters. The sculptor again betrays his attitude under a somewhat 
different phase in the exaggerated spread of the forelegs of the 
stag as it is crushed under the force of the assailing lion ; he seems 
to be ignorant of any other way to depict the powerful attack than by 
this violent distortion of the victim. The unpleasantness, or to say the 
least, the inadequacy of such a method is more apparent by contrast 
with the same subject upon an archaic frieze found at Xanthos, 1 where 
instead of relying on the effect of an extravagant spread in the two 
straight lines of the legs, the sculptor curves the forelegs of the stag 
gracefully and adds factors of folded skin at the neck and folded flesh 
between the thighs, produced by the oppressive onslaught of the lion. 
From an instinct similar to that which produced the distorted stag the 
hands of the Nereids at Assos are thrust clumsily forward into a con- 
spicuous stiffness to be the exaggerated signals of extreme trepidation. 
The attitude of the legs in running, it will be seen later, is the result of 
a tenor of mind that bases its reliance rather upon large and striking 
effects than upon delicacy or beauty of choice. 

The stress upon the legs as the centre of activity is natural for these 
fleeing Nereids and also for Heracles in pursuit of the Centaurs. In 
the posture of Heracles wrestling with Triton, perhaps an unconscious 
replica of the archaic attitude for Nike, the legs are physically more 
important, for unless they were firmly braced, the grasp of the arms 
would be of little avail to prevent the monster flopping Heracles around 
at will ; and as the feet, which have nothing to hold upon, could be 
more easily dragged along than the entwining arms, it is fitting that 
their steadiness should be justified by representing them as more power- 



1 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 104. 
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ful. In one of the bronze reliefs unearthed at Olympia 1 this myth is 
treated with the same general arrangement and with the same archaic 
lack of skill. There is even a greater exaggeration of the legs than at 
Assos ; and in another representation of Heracles, upon the same tablet, 
in the less violent attitude of striking a blow, the smaller dimensions of 
the legs prove that the exaggeration in the former instance is inten- 
tional. There may be an advance over Assos in that the muscles of the 
inner leg are slightly outlined, but the deficiency at Assos may possibly 
be ascribed to the weather and to the lapse of centuries. 

The whole theory of exaggeration is afforded a striking confirmation 
in the only three Centaurs of the frieze who have human forelegs. 
Assailed more directly than the Nereids by Heracles and unencumbered 
by feminine modesty, they are represented in a much more lively aspect 
of running : the legs are widely separated ; the raised inner leg is sharply 
curved, and for that reason drawn disproportionately large. It is as if 
the sculptor had here consciously intensified the leap of the human half 
of the prodigy in a vain attempt to drag along the horse's thin body and 
absolutely immovable hind legs and tail. 

The sculptor must indeed have placed a deal of reliance upon the 
impression of size, for he sometimes almost incredibly neglects what 
would seem the most palpable significant factors. The phenomenon 
just noted of complete immobility for the hinder half of the Centaur is 
further exemplified in the Centaurs whose upper body alone is human. 
Except that the tail is slightly raised, the stability of the hinder portion 
is as marked as that of the front portion ; and there is an indication of 
primitiveness in that each set of legs is cramped into such a parallelism 
that the two forelegs, though raised and curved, move in a complete 
but impossible unison. The hind leaping from the onslaught of the 
lion is marred by the same parallelism of the forelegs, but here the 
immobility of the hinder half may be explained by the paralyzing force 
of the assailing beast. Another bronze plaque from Olympia depicting 
Heracles and a Centaur 2 presents a slight advance; the bent foreleg 
of the Centaur, though not uplifted, is still inordinately long and almost 
twice as broad as the other foreleg, but the parallelism of the hind legs 



Olympia: Die Ergebnisse, etc., IV, pi. XXXIX, 699a. 
Olympia, IV, pi. XXXVIII. 
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is distinctly broken and the tail is flying. At Assos itself there is a frag- 
ment of a metope 1 in which the hind legs of a Centaur are very slightly 
separated. Real animals, to be sure, are in general more successfully 
delineated at Assos than human beings ; an excellent example is afforded 
by the fighting bulls. 2 This peculiarity, which we shall find charac- 
teristic of much archaic Athenian and Ionic sculpture, 3 may be ascribed 
to the greater development^ owing to a more frequent use, that forms 
of animals had attained in oriental art. 

It is thus that the primitive sculptor rests content with the expression 
of motion through one or two significant factors. Exaggeration is his 
chief vehicle of expression. To the agitation of the forelegs of the 
Centaurs, at Assos, he adds only two things. First, he spreads out the 
arms more extravagantly and conspicuously than for the Nereids, 
drawing attention to them more legitimately than by exaggeration by a 
contrast between three variations in their attitude, so that on the whole 
this with the stalking Heracles is the least shocking portion of the frieze. 
Secondly, in the first Centaur he tilts the upper body backward, and in 
the second, as in Heracles who pursues him, forward out of the line of 
the legs. The expansion of the arms, unsuited as it is to facilitate speed 
in running, is probably to be traced to the influence of the archaic Nike 
type, in which, while the legs were thrown into a corresponding posi- 
tion, the arms were correctly stretched out with the wings to assist in 
the action of soaring. The agitation of the legs, to be sure, is consti- 
tuted of several elements. Heracles bends his advanced leg into the 
initial stage of the position that we shall find characteristic for the 
standing warrior through the whole history of Greek sculpture; and 
the Centaurs lift the front foot very perceptibly to signify their speed. 
The Nereids, exhibiting some separation of the legs, but in two cases 
only a very slight elevation, and in no cases any curving, reveal either 
an attempt to differentiate between degrees of violence in the pace of 
the Nereids and the Centaurs or a more primitive stage of the develop- 
ment. 4 



' Clarke, II, fig. 39. 

2 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 412. 

3 Cf. especially the chickens, pig, and cow of the Harpy Monument. 

4 The retention of a more primitive stiffness may be a concession to Ionian concep- 
tions of a proper feminine reserve. In the Harpy Tomb and other monuments there 
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The attitude for running deserves comment, as another indication 
that the sculptor, realizing the shortcomings of his technique, exaggerates 
the factors that he does dare to present. The ordinary later represen- 
tation of running is well illustrated by a series of reliefs from Gjolbaschi 
in the same region. Here on the south outer wall of the monument 1 
the runners touch the ground lightly with the. toes of the gracefully bent 
foreleg, lifting and curving the back leg. Now it is true that the 
sculptor at Assos, as at Gjolbaschi, has chosen an actual aspect of the 
movement of running ; but it is obtrusively evident that he has chosen 
a more exaggerated and less lovely aspect. The difference is that the 
earlier relief rests the weight upon the back foot, the later upon the 
forward ; and forthwith in the earlier the spectator is annoyed that 
the conspicuous front leg, which as the first to catch his eye should 
have a fixed basis, itself protrudes, dangles into space, and does not 
constitute the support of the whole body. By its very oddity this 
position is doubtless a more emphatic, if less pleasing, expression of 
running and what we should expect from the primitive sculptor who 
relies for his effect rather upon magnitude of proportion and exaggera- 
tion of posture than upon a greater number of harmoniously combined 
significant factors. 

The more we consider this artless manner of getting out of a difficulty, 
the more excusable it appears. The sculptor must in some way counter- 
act the deficiencies of his undeveloped art. Things were bad enough 
as they were. He knew naught as yet of signalling motion by means 
of drapery. The great number of straight lines throughout the frieze 
grated upon his nerves unconsciously, especially when he compared 
them with the gracefully curving backs of actual horses or the undulat- 
ing lines of the feminine form. Even where he had managed to bend 
legs and arms, there was something uncouth and unreal about it all. 



is evidence of conservatism in giving adequate representation to the activity of women; 
and, if such a consideration may be pressed, the undoubted inferiority of this portion 
of the Assos frieze would lead me to decide the question of sex, which Clarke leaves 
unsolved, in favor of the Nereids. Inasmuch as Clarke in his second publication 
(p. 208) corrects his earlier assignment of feminine gender to the fleeing figure in one 
of the metopes (I, pi. 21), who is in the same extravagant posture as the Centaurs, 
there is nothing to militate against the theory. 

1 Benndorf and Niemann, Das Heroon von Gjolbaschi- Trysa, Vienna, 1889, pi. 
XXIV, A 1 and 2. 
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If he could only have surmised the ungainliness of so many right or 
slightly obtuse angles ! The stalking Heracles was tolerable, but the 
sculptor could not quite discern that it was because he had unconsciously 
eliminated much of this perpendicularity ! And then the monotony of 
it all ! Long rows of silly Nereids and clumsy Centaurs, almost identi- 
cal except for variations here and there in the attitude of the arms ! 
The repetition of motive perhaps would not have been so objectionable 
for the pure design of an architectural border. But as soon as the 
designer began to aim at realism, the repetition was certainly prejudicial 
to the representation of actual living creatures. 

What booted it after all? Wind-blown folds, fair curves of form, and 
unending variety would be of little avail against the last and most fatal 
convention that beset his path. Try as he would he could not fit 
together the head, body, and legs of his moving figures. Obliged to 
present the movement of the legs from the side, unable to break with 
the tradition that required the statue to face the spectator, and handi- 
capped by defective technique, the sculptor, as I shall seek to explain 
at length in considering the archaic Nike, 1 took refuge in the incon- 
gruity of uniting at the Centaur's waist, without further ado, the exact 
profile of the lower body and the exact frontal 2 position of the upper; 
and desiring to show the interest of the participants in the episodes by 
turning their heads to the principal scene, and ignorant of how to make 
the proper transition from frontal chest to profile head, he fell into the 
additional incongruity of an impossible juncture at the neck. Strangely 
enough he seems to have developed consistency throughout the body 
for the otherwise defective Nereids, but here again he causes one of 
them to perform the astounding acrobatic feat of twisting her head 
absolutely around upon her shoulders. The anatomy of the shooting 
Heracles, in whose figure significant factors of motion find their best 
expression, is tolerably correct ; but in the metope where he pursues a 
male figure, both are incongruously distorted. 



1 Cf . below, p. 1 14. 

2 I use this adjective to mean only that the figure {aces the spectator, with no 
reference to Julius Lange's technical usage in Darstellung des Menschen in der alteren 
griechuchen Kunst, Strassburg, 1894. Because of the technical meaning that has 
become attached to the noun " frontality " (Frontalitat) , I purposely avoid it. 
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How could the sculptor surmount these deficiencies? He looked at 
the figures on the temples round about him ; they were poor, lifeless 
blocks of stone at best, not at all like the active beings of the busy 
Troad with whom his everyday life brought him into contact ; perhaps 
he gazed despairingly at his own sketches. Well, if he could not 
approximate reality, he would at least make certain of one thing, — he 
would leave no doubt that he intended his miserable puppets to move ; 
and lo, now he exaggerated the size of the moving member, now he 
chose an extravagant aspect of the movement itself. It is as if, with a 
sigh of relief at hard-earned achievement, he rested content with the 
emphatic expression of an idea through one significant factor. 

(^) The Archaic Nike 

The sculptor of a Nike was confronted, not only by the three limi- 
tations of the comparative narrowness of his own experience, the 
inflexibility of his material, and the necessity of depicting a transitory 
action as if it were a permanent state, but he must even represent in 
his hard medium a movement that is not merely extraordinary but abso- 
lutely beyond the realm of human experience. How can the craftsman 
delude us, who have never been blessed with the sight of one of our 
fellow creatures flying, into the belief that we are actually beholding 
this anomaly? Despite the difficulty of the undertaking and the 
impossibility of verification in empirical fact, the best art, whose high 
mission is always to infuse desire and confidence for greater achieve- 
ments, has at all periods sought inspiration in the beings that its religion 
has endowed with this additional attribute of supernatural power, whether 
in the Victories of Greece or the angels of Christianity. Archermus and 
his contemporaries solved the problem very simply. Perceiving that in 
the animal world all flying creatures possessed wings, the popular 
imagination had bestowed these appurtenances upon its soaring deities ; 
and the first duty of the artist was to imitate actuality by outspreading 
the wings. Or, to translate into technical language, if the artist wished 
to create the impression that the being whom he represented was really 
performing the action of flight, he employed the significant factor of 
wings outspread conspicuously. 

Just here, another obstacle must be surmounted. Inasmuch as wings, 
being an extraordinary attribute, if they were hung in rest at the side, 
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would be likely to escape notice altogether, the sculptor would stretch 
wide the wings even of his stationary figures. So in the bronze plaque 
from Olympia with the Centaur that I have already discussed from the 
standpoint of exaggeration, the Artemis in the lower division, though 
she stands in rigid quietude, yet possesses four splendid wings spread 
over a wide expanse. 1 Again in representations of Hermes, such as in 
the apotheosis of Heracles upon the west frieze of the Cnidian Treasury, 
where the god stands placidly holding the horses of Athena's chariot, if 
his personality was to be recognized at all, it must be through his ordi- 
nary attribute, so that the wings of the heels, being in themselves small, 
should necessarily be outspread ; and the Perseus of Temple C at 
Selinus, if the projections from his shins may be construed as wings and 
not as pieces of boots, would offer a flagrant example, for, in any case 
an extraordinary attribute, since they would here be not even the usual 
property of Perseus but a loan from Hermes, they would seem to have 
become so important that they were transferred from their accustomed 
situation at the heels to the more conspicuous, though more unnatural, 
growth from the shins. 

The Harpy Monument 2 both furnishes a tangible recognition of 
the inadequacy of the mere expanse of wings as a method of arous- 
ing the sensation of movement, and forms a fitting prelude to the study 
of the Nike. From the interpretation of the scene and from their 
suspended position, the Harpies must be conceived in flight. With a 
greater sense of reality than we shall discern in Temple E at Selinus, 
abandoning the frontal position that he found in the single bronze 
figures of Harpies, the sculptor evolves a most significant factor by 
assigning to the Harpies the profile position, as if they were crossing 
the face of the relief and flying out; and inasmuch as the wings, 
if drawn out at the sides as in the frontal cases, in the profile 
position would appear only as mere lines on the surface and for the 
most part would probably pass unobserved, they are stretched out boldly 
behind. More technically, the sculptor chooses to present the signifi- 
cant factor of the wings at a moment more felicitous for his subject, at 
their extreme back position rather than when they have flapped into a 



1 Cf. Furtwangler's description in Olympia, Textband IV, pp. IOO, 101. 

2 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 146-7. 
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line with the body. Since, however, as I have shown above, the mere 
vision of wings does not signal to the imagination with sufficient force 
the action of flight, and especially since the exigencies of bas-relief 
could scarcely allow even the most primitive sculptor to give any but 
the extreme backward position of the wings, the Harpies on the north 
side arouse little or no sensation of movement. By tradition out- 
stretched wings have come to signify almost nothing more than the 
possession of such attributes. In the same fashion the numerous small 
bronze Harpies of our museums have slight significance except as dainty 
bric-a-brac. 

It is therefore somewhat gratifying to find that on the south side of 
the monument the artist, as if realizing the lifelessness of his first 
attempts, has accumulated other significant factors. With the sculptor of 
Heracles and of the more human Centaurs at Assos he has learned that 
in any forward striving of the body the upper parts are likely to be bent 
into a more horizontal position, and again he has noticed that the larger 
birds in flight toss back their bodies into almost absolute parallelism to 
the ground, so that there will be less surface of resistance to the air 
than in the upright position of rest upon the branch or rock. At the 
south, then, he tilts forward the bodies of the Harpies very perceptibly. 
Whereas at the north the upright posture is foreign to violent move- 
ment, at the south a very vigorous sensation of flight is imparted ; and 
inasmuch as the more horizontal position is common to moving men 
and birds alike, the incongruity of the union of human and animal 
natures is slightly mitigated and the value of the sculpture as a work of 
art correspondingly increased. 

This distinct element of progress is corroborated by other details. 
At the north the wings are little more than two ungainly rectangles with 
a few lines scratched arbitrarily across them to symbolize the feathers, 
and each pair is guilty of the parallelism that I have discussed for the 
Centaurs' legs. At the south the inner wing of each pair, meeting 
the body of the Harpy at a different angle from the outer, acquires so 
great a prominence and seems to move so much as a separate entity 
that the whole sensation of movement is intensified. The sculptor 
signals to the onlooker that the wings do not denote conventionally the 
mere possession of these appurtenances but are both truly agitated. 
That he desires to attract more attention to the wings is indubitable, 
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for he has not only broken the stiff rectangles of the north and drawn 
the wings stouter and stronger, but he delineates them more delicately. 
At the north, in the Harpy at the right, the appearance of the curve of 
the body beneath the wings makes them seem so like transparent films 
that they almost dwindle into insignificance ; at the south the wings 
possess a sturdy existence of their own. In the former instance the 
sculptor has designated the feathers only by a few scratched lines ; in 
the latter on the Harpy at the right he has gone so far as to model 
carefully a row of feathers. 

The progress in representation of movement at the south is extended 
to the simulacra of souls 1 which the Harpies bear in their arms. They 
conform to the greater horizontality of the birds' bodies. More precise 
technique and probably greater speed are denoted by the tighter clutch 
of the claws, itself signalled by the manner in which they catch the 
drapery closer up around the bodies of these dwarfed human figures. 
The soul held by the Harpy at the left of the north side is perhaps the 
most deficient. The drapery clings incongruously about the body in 
spots where no claw clasps it, and the lower claw does not enfold as 
much of the drapery as in the other instances. At the south the folds 
of the garments are more consistent, and especially in the case of the 
Harpy at the right, the superiority of which has already been indicated, 
the lines of the chiton are not treated with such angularity. 

The sculptor of the early Nike 2 was able to evolve a different 
solution for the problem of the insufficient significance of merely out- 
spread, wings. He observed that the legs are not only a conspicuous 
part of human anatomy, but also that they are the ordinary instruments 
and hence the significant factors of our advance, and that it is nearly 
impossible to make any considerable movement without bringing them 
into play. In the case of a creature who is in every other respect like 
a human being, it was almost inevitable that the legs should be empha- 
sized as significant aspects of the extraordinary action of flight. As 
birds in flight make no conspicuous use of their comparatively small 



1 I follow the conventional interpretation ; cf . the new but somewhat extravagant 
explanation by O. S. Tonks, in Am. Jour. Arch. XI, 1907, pp. 321 ff. 

2 Since the whole series of archaic Victories constitutes so unified a class, I shall not 
make the same division as in the other monuments, but shall treat both the more and 
less developed examples in one section. 
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legs, the primitive artist of the south frieze of the Harpy Monument 
naturally chose for creatures with birds' bodies a significant factor especi- 
ally characteristic of such bodies, that is, the slanting forward of the 
whole form ; but for the Victories, whose bodies are perfectly human, the 
sculptor chose the significant human movement of the legs. It will not 
perhaps be unprofitable to trace briefly the development of these two 
factors of the wings and legs and the incipient stages of other factors. 

The greater familiarity of the human aspect of the movement and 
the facility with which the sculptor could study it in actual models led 
him to emphasize rather the motion of the legs. The wings are likely 
to degenerate into merely conventional symbols of their own existence, 
marked and turned this way and that according to the whim of the 
individual artist. In virtually all the figures the wings are outspread ; 
No. 6474 of the bronzes of the Central Museum at Athens 1 furnishes 
an exception in which the wings are lowered at rest. They vary in size 
from the merely ornamental curves of No. 6489 and the male figure of 
similar type, No. 6484, to the broad conspicuousness of such types as 
6475 and especially 6480. There seems to be no consistent evolution 
from the use of scratched lines to designate feathers to the modelling 
of feathers in relief. Some of the less primitive in other respects, such 
as that upon which Collignon 2 comments, 6480, have only a drawn 
design upon a pair of extraordinarily large wings ; whereas the more 
primitive figure, 6486, represents the several masses of feathers each 
ruffled separately by the wind. Among the first instances that there 
are of the curving forward of the tip of the left wing beyond the usual 
plane, as if in the actual undulation of flight, is 6482, where the great 
progress achieved is evinced by the keener sensation of movement 
experienced by the on-looker. The wing becomes much more con- 
spicuous and the whole sensation of movement correspondingly livelier 
in those cases in which the arm is upraised and extended straight 
in the direction of the advance and in line with the wing, like a yard 



1 I shall use as examples principally the marble Nikes in the Acropolis Museum, 
and the bronze Nikes in the Central Museum (Athens), of which de Ridder {Cata- 
logue des bronzes trouves sur Vaeropole a" 1 AtWenes, II, Paris, 1896) furnishes con- 
venient illustrations. Cross references from the Museum number to the number of 
the text may be found on p. 351. 

2 I, p. 140. 
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for a sail. It means the cooperation in the action of one more part of 
the body. The advantage of this detail is apparent by contrast with 
the cases in which the outstretched arm is not elevated in the slant, but 
curved up in the same plane with an artificial design, as in 6489 or in 
the two male figures 6484 and 6485 ; it is especially significant when, as 
in 6476, the palm is spread out like a fan. When the curve is slight, as 
in 6483, or when, although the forward arm does not slant upward, both 
arms are stretched out in one long straight line, as in 6487, the intent 
is doubtless to represent soaring. When winglets appear just above the 
ankles they are little more than ornamental symbols. 

The manipulation of the more efficiently significant factor of the legs 
furnishes an interesting corroboration of the principle of exaggeration in 
archaic sculpture. It will be found that the very primitive metopes of 
Temple C at Selinus rely for impression of movement almost wholly upon 
an inordinate separation of the legs. The modeler of the early Nike 
was forced by his defective technique into the same exaggeration as an 
only refuge. The peculiarity is especially apparent in the right angle 
which the upper leg, inordinately elevated, forms with the trunk. The 
primitive tendency toward right angles has already been mentioned for 
Assos, and its clogging effect will be discussed for the early stages of 
production at Selinus. It is pertinent to note that the extravagant 
spread occurs in those figures that in other respects are more primitive, 
as in 6088, 6483, and 6486, and the two males, 6484 and 6485. In 
proportion, however, as the sculptor became more proficient in tech- 
nique, more and more disturbed by the clumsiness of such methods, he 
gradually lowered the advanced leg, relaxing the right angle that it had 
formed with the waist ; 6477, 6479, an d 6480 are good examples of 
progress. 

In this connection the battered archaic marble Victories of the 
Acropolis all exhibit a decided relaxation of the advanced leg, more 
decided even than in the already lowered leg of the so-called "Archer- 
mus" statue. Typical examples are Nos. 691 and especially 690. The 
change is analogous to the difference between the Assos and Gjolbaschi 
runners, for the extravagant and rectangular elevation of the foreleg in 
the former monument is relinquished in the latter to rest the front foot 
upon the ground and to curve the leg more gradually. The employ- 
ment of the same position for the expression of running at Assos 
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conflicts with Reinach's conclusion 1 that leaping was conceived as the 
characteristic activity of the archaic Nike's legs. Curtius 2 is more 
correct in thinking that this attitude was employed for all kinds of 
activity, for, as will often be observed in the course of this study, it is 
characteristic of the primitive artist that, having painfully developed 
what he conceives as a satisfactory pose, he will rest content and repeat 
this one achievement in places where to the modern critic it does not 
seem to apply. Collignon 8 points out the employment of the posture 
for running Nereids on an amphora from Cervetri ; * and the hypothesis 
that the Nike is intended to be running instead of leaping is strengthened 
by the subsequent evolution of this exaggerated spread of her legs into 
a more graceful position identical with that attained for the ordinary 
runners of later Greek sculpture. The more the back leg is relaxed 
from the other right angle at the knee, the greater the approximation 
to running. No. 6477 of the Central Museum is a satisfactory example 
of the first stage, in which the upper and lower parts of the back leg are 
still perpendicular to each other ; and the actual impression of running 
is imparted by 6481 and 6482, in which the back leg is considerably 
lowered. 

Additional prominence is lent to the legs, perhaps, by the old method 
of exaggeration, and more surely and legitimately, by the use of drapery. 
It is dangerous to make any definite statement about the exaggeration 
of size in the Nike. In general the marble Victories of the Acropolis 
seem to have possessed stockier legs than the stationary female figures, 
but inasmuch as it cannot be proved that any motionless statue and an 
agitated Nike are the work of one man, there is no standard of com- 



1 Rev. Arch. IX, 1887, pp. 106-7. 

1 Die knieenden Figuren der altgriechischen Kunst (Programm zum Winckel- 
mannsfeste, Berlin, 1869) . I cannot agree with Curtius, however, that this attitude 
was confined to advancing figures. If he had known the lately discovered slab in the 
Central Museum at Athens (Perrot and Chipiez, VIII, p. 649, fig. 333), where the 
kneeling posture is used for a dying athlete, he would have modified his conclusion. 
The attitude doubtless had its origin in moving figures; but it was not unusual for the 
general posture of a moving figure to be transferred to the representation of the same 
figure when he had suddenly come to rest, as here, where the running athlete seems 
suddenly seized with a paroxysm of deadly pain. 

3 I, p. 138, note 2. 

4 Published by Dummler, Rom. Mitt. II, 1887, p. 172, and pi. 8. 
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parison, and the existence of exaggeration cannot be asserted too arbi- 
trarily. In some of the bronze figures, as in 6088 and especially in the 
Gorgon types, the back leg is larger than the foreleg, and this tendency 
betrays itself again in the suffering Medusa of Temple C at Selinus, 
who assumes a very primitive phase of the Nike posture. In distinc- 
tion from the method of representation at Assos, is the activity here 
considered as centred in the sustaining back leg? At any rate, the 
instances are too few to warrant any conclusion. The movement of the 
legs is certainly more conspicuous when they are laid bare of drapery. 
From such an extremely primitive type as 6483, where the garment is 
too short of itself to cover the legs, little can be inferred ; but where, 
as in the Archermus statue, 1 the chiton appears to be swept back or, as 
in the bronze Nike, No. 491 of the British Museum, is drawn back, the 
conscious use of the device gives it much significance. 

The incongruity between the upper and lower portions in the archaic 
Nike type and in the majority of the other figures where it exists arose, 
I suspect, partly from a desire to make the legs conspicuous, for it is 
noteworthy that the incongruity occurs almost without exception in 
cases of a moving figure where there is emphasis upon the legs. The 
early sculptor, in an attempt to reconcile two tendencies, was confronted 
by a dilemma. First, tradition was still powerful enough to require that 
the statue face the worshipper as he approached the temple, and espe- 
cially the Nike, a solitary, unattached statue in the round, frequently 



1 This indication of improvement and the above mentioned obliquity of the foreleg 
will not allow me to agree with Collignon's assumption (I, p. 137) that the Nike 
ascribed to Archermus is the original prototype and that Archermus is the inventor of 
the type. The assumption is based upon two uncertainties — a still much debated 
connection of the statue with an inscribed base, and the decision of the much vexed 
question as to the interpretation of the inscription in favor of Six (AtA. Mitt. XIII, 
1888, p. 143). Long and sad experience has taught that such corroboratory evidence 
as that of the Scholiast upon Aristoph. Aves 513, to the effect that Archermus was the 
first to apply wings to his Victories, is of no more trustworthiness than the archaeology 
and art criticism of Pausanias; and the doubtful connection of the name of Archermus 
with the statue still further decreases the value of this testimony. Even if the con- 
nection with the base is granted and the interpretation accepted, the inventiveness 
ascribed to Archermus does not necessarily refer to anything further than the addition 
of wings. The external evidence, then, of the Scholiast and the inscription offer no 
sure ground; and the internal evidence of a relaxed leg and sweeping drapery point 
with certainty toward an advance from earlier and cruder types. 
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used as a temple acroterium, 1 was naturally supposed to be viewed from 
the front. On the other hand, wishing the figure to cause an intense 
sensation of violent movement and yet dimly conscious of the short- 
comings of his technique, the sculptor, according to the general tendency 
of the archaic period, dared not risk a failure by seeking significance in 
any other factor but the profile view of the legs, their most conspicuous 
attitude. If the bent legs required by the majority of forms of violent 
action were represented as frontal, they would have protruded straight at 
the spectator, most clumsily and most precariously for the safety of the 
marble, and, besides, the bend would not be easily visible to the specta- 
tor below. In this dilemma he compromised by retaining the necessary 
side posture of the legs and blandly planting upon them the trunk in a 
straight frontal posture. Partly because he was unable to unite these 
two portions correctly and partly because of the primitive tendency to 
do nothing by halves, excusing himself perhaps in the thought that the 
discrepancy would not be so evident to those upon the ground below, 
he evolved the familiar archaic type, the unreality of which it would 
cost his successors so much effort to overcome. He more or less 
defeated his own purpose, however, for any impediment to the reality 
of a body's anatomy is necessarily an impediment to the reality of that 
body's movement. 

In the Centaurs at Assos and generally in the nude male figures of 
this period, the incongruity appears at its worst. The so-called Nike 
of Archermus, in that the garment is modelled closely to the body and 
there is no himation to conceal the meeting of the upper and lower 
portions, presents an example almost as intolerable; and it is dis- 
concerting to note here that the disposition of the legs in two planes, 
although advantageous to the expression of movement, increases the 
inconsistency in so far as it draws attention to their profile position. 
A comparison with the majority of bronze Victories and even with 
such a developed marble type as No. 690 of the Acropolis Museum 
shows how much less lively is the movement when the legs are cramped 
so unnaturally in a single plane that neither appears to have any vigor as 
a separate member. The retention of one plane may be a reminiscence 
of a frontal and stationary position of the legs in which their plane 



1 Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, VIII, p. 570, on an archaic Nike found at Delphi. 
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would be properly the same. The sculptor of the "Archermus" statue 
makes each leg act with an individual energy, and having once hopelessly 
sacrificed consistency, he does not balk at emphasis of the incongruity, 
if he can increase the freedom of movement. It is less troublesome in 
many of the bronze figures when the waist is hidden by the folds of the 
Ionic himation. 1 As long as the incongruity prevailed, however, the 
condition was hopeless. The representation of the legs in their two 
proper planes increased the unreality by accentuating the inconsistency 
between the upper and lower bodies, and the compression into a single 
plane was itself a denial of reality. 

The marble Victories of the Acropolis exhibit distinct attempts to 
soften the incongruity. Not only is the Ionic himation employed to 
conceal the juncture at the waist, but there are unmistakable evidences 
of abandoning the strictly frontal torso. In No. 690 the tendency may 
be clearly observed by running the eye across the right shoulder 
and breast, and in 691 across the line of the two breasts. In the 
latter greater harmony is achieved by the gradual character of the rise 
of the himation from conformity to the lower half to the frontal position 
of the upper, and the transition to the frontal position is here plainly 
seen to begin somewhat below the waist. In 694 the drapery so 
envelops the legs as almost to belie the sideward position. 

In addition to these ruses to conceal incongruity, there are many 
instances of first gropings towards a manipulation of flying drapery to 
enhance the sensation of movement. Of the bronze figures, No. 6480 
offers the most important example. First, a broad fold of the himation 
is blown out behind, mechanically, of course, as was to be expected of 
a first attempt. This motive is repeated almost exactly in the marble 
Nike 690 of the Acropolis Museum, and again in 694, where all but the 
beginning of the fold has been broken off. Second, with both hands 
she lifts the skirts of her chiton as if to disembarrass her legs of any 
incumbrance. The use of one hand to raise the hem of the chiton 
occurs in many of the moving and indeed in the stationary Ionic females, 
where its use doubtless originated in a desire to relieve, by adding one 



1 Since it does not affect my purpose whether the Ionic female costume is of one 
or two pieces, I waive the distraught problem and without pretence at correctness use 
the term " himation " of the upper portion of the dress. 
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element of activity, the general monotony of quietude ; but the double 
elevation of the chiton is extraordinary. Strangely enough, however, a 
slighter sensation of motion is derived from 6480, which is marked by 
this considerable employment of drapery, than from 6477, where the 
drapery falls in straight, arbitrary folds. The explanation is that whereas 
such a detail as the elevation of the drapery for freedom of movement 
requires a separate act of the reason for its comprehension, the exten- 
sion of the arms, even though as here only suggested by shattered 
stumps, transmits immediately the sensation of motion. 

To these two more palpable uses of a broadly flying fold and of 
uplifted skirts are added less readily apprehended or less certainly signi- 
ficant factors. Some of the Victories exhibit the tilt forward of the upper 
body in exertion, as 6482, 6483, and 7734 of the bronze figures and 
691 of the marble, where the inclination of the torso may be clearly 
discerned in the lower position of the left breast, and, most conspicuous 
of all, 694. I have already discussed the importance of stripping the 
legs of drapery. Minor touches are often added. In the bronze Nike 
6475 the himation seems to be blowing in oblique folds across the body, 
and in 6478 and 6479 not only the himation but the heavy folds of the 
chiton between the legs. That the agitation is due to the wind, how- 
ever, is not certain, for the intention may be simply to denote the 
upper edge of the folds as pulled forward by the new position of 
the arm and leg, as in the mounting Athena of the south frieze of the 
Cnidian Treasury, and the lower edge as not yet fallen into the plumb- 
line demanded by the change. In the bronze Nike of the British 
Museum, No. 491, the unmistakable agitation of the hair by the wind 
would seem to point to a similar cause for the slant of the himation at 
the same angle, and is perhaps conclusive for all cases. Whether in 
general it be the wind or only the new attitude for the body that disturbs 
the folds, drapery is tangibly used to inculcate the sensation of move- 
ment. Furthermore, in the marble Nike 691, the garments appear to 
be blown closely about the body, there is an unmistakable billowing out 
of the draperies under the left arm, and more than in any other of the 
statues the folds between the legs are raised by the advanced leg. This 
same figure is important as introducing the factor I have just mentioned 
in the bronze Nike of the British Museum — the blowing of the hair. 
As usual, however, the primitive sculptor sinks back contentedly after 
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this one achievement, utterly regardless of the anomaly of leaving the 
hair upon the very side in which the Victory is progressing as unshaken 
as if it hung from another head. One element is still lacking. Nowhere 
does the sculptor allow the drapery to cling so closely about the form 
that the actions of the members beneath appear accurately outlined. It 
remains for some such sophisticated sculptor as Paeonius to invent this 
device that some declare is the result of moistening the drapery. 

The bronze in the British Museum to which I have several times 
alluded furnishes a good illustration of this archaic type at its apogee. 
All details are treated with the utmost precision and sense of beauty 
attainable within the prescribed limits. The wings sweep forward so 
broadly and finely as to signify something beyond their mere existence 
as attributes ; and the feathers are highly modelled with a real feeling 
for design. One arm conventionally yet daintily picks up a fold of the 
chiton, while the other is stretched forth vigorously and elevated like a 
mast of the wind-smitten wings. The legs, though taken merely in 
their most archaic phase of separation, are so delicately delineated as to 
retrieve themselves ; and the grace with which the folds of the chiton 
are drawn back, revealing conspicuously the active foreleg, would almost 
deny a truly archaic origin. 1 The hair is here blown prettily by the 
wind on both sides, and the himation is driven back apparently by the 
same force. The whole dress indeed is managed with such a skill and 
freedom, contrary to the usual spirit of the Ionic garb and approximat- 
ing the use of clinging drapery, that the sculptor would form a not 
unworthy link in the chain that ended in the Nike balustrade of the 
Acropolis. 

The development of the Nike of the Archermus class, then, is only a 
history of the gradual addition of secondary factors to the two primary 
factors centred in the wings and legs. Here the body was tilted forward, 
and there the accessories were slightly and stiffly blown out by the wind ; 
or again an unskilful effort was made to harmonize the discordant upper 
and lower bodies. But as long as the ugly and unreal incongruity per- 
sisted, it was energy wasted. If the sculptors stressed the drapery and 
hid the incongruity at the waist, they also obscured the actions of the 



1 The text of the Brunn-Bruckmann plates (pi. 526) puts this figure in the fifth 
century. It might almost be archaistic ; it is at least a sophisticated imitation of an 
earlier type. 
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limbs beneath ; if they minimized the drapery, it was even worse, for 
they sacrificed the factor that stared them in the face from almost every 
form of activity, and the incongruity of the two halves became intoler- 
able. The solution of the problem lay, first, in a greater knowledge and 
appreciation of the human form, which should convince them of the 
frequent absurdity of the type, and second, in a more advanced tech- 
nique, which should permit them to diminish the importance of the legs 
and to represent the statue as facing and rushing upon the spectator, 
but to atone for the loss of prominence in the legs by such mature and 
effective significant factors as the above mentioned compromise between 
form and enveloping drapery. Down through the succeeding centuries 
of Greek tradition, however, as in the Victories of Paeonius and of Samo- 
thrace, at least a slight agitation of the legs prevails as an ineradicable 
reminiscence of the times when the groping artist blindly grasped at 
this as the most easily apprehended means of expression. 

B. Doric Monuments 
(a) Temple C at Selinus 

The earliest monuments of Doric sculpture, as exemplified by the 
metopes of Temple C at Selinus and the grave reliefs of Sparta, prob- 
ably represent a more primitive stage in the expression of movement 
than Assos. At Selinus, 1 where details are treated with more care and 
the state of preservation is better, defects may with more confidence be 
ascribed to mere ignorance than to shiftlessness of technique or the 
corrosion of time. This ignorance betrays itself often : in the unrelieved 
frontal position of all the figures, in the prevalence of a stiffness which 
harks back to pure architectural design, in the neglect of a bent position 
of the legs, and, in general, of all but one or two significant factors. 

The impression of movement is absolutely at zero. The chief reason, 
and the reason upon which all the others depend, is that the sculptor 
has conceived each figure as a separate statue, posed as if a part of an 
amateur "tableau vivant" or as if arranged for the "curtain" of a 
melodrama. They all face us baldly. One of the most palpable and 
significant factors of motion is sacrificed in that each actor, instead of 



1 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 286 a and b; 287 a. 
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turning intently toward the object of his exertion, blandly exhibits him- 
self to the spectator. Oenomaus, 1 guiding his horses directly at us, 
gazes out in an unrelieved frontal position. The result is disastrous. 
Clinging to the primitive resolve to do nothing by halves, the sculptor 
is not satisfied that the hands holding the reins should be stretched out 
over the horses, 2 or lowered to a condition of rest on the chariot itself, 
but he must needs make them conspicuous, and the only conspicuous 
place, with this frontal position for the whole metope, he finds to be an 
exaggerated elevation beside the head, flat against the background, 
appearing especially uncomfortable in the virtual dislocation of the left 
arm. It may be a possible phase in the manipulation of the reins ; but 
as in the runners of Assos, the wrong moment is chosen, and the effect 
is ugly, perfunctory, and exaggerated. The wings of the Harpies on 
the Xanthos monument, though at the extreme back position, form a 
pleasing contrast in that they do not appear painfully distorted. 
Again, the only way in which Hippodamia at his side is allowed by 
the prevailing frontal position to exhibit her arms is to exalt them 
against the background even more clumsily than the Nereids at 
Assos, who, however silly, at least gesticulate in a natural profile posi- 
tion. The single trace of movement in the metope is the not ungrace- 
ful twist of the head in the two outer horses. 

Little embarrassed by the two Cercopes whom he bears fettered upon 
his shoulder, Heracles stares serenely out of his frame. The mortal 
Perseus, of course, in peril of losing his life, could not cast one glance 
towards the side at the head of Medusa; but the immortal Athena, 
who, immune from the danger and guiding his arm, might be expected 
to take some mild interest in the stroke, preserves a truly stony gaze at 
the spectator. In both these metopes the fact that the actor does not 
turn towards his task is the most important element in utterly nullifying 
the impression of action. The workman is handicapped by the same 
kind of tradition which, while for the other figures it permits round 
relief, keeps flat the more traditional countenance of Medusa. Com- 
parison with several of the figures at Assos, the pursuing Heracles, 

1 I once more employ the conventional nomenclature. 

2 It might seem that the sculptor was here influenced by a fear that the arms be 
broken off; but the horses' legs are in as precarious condition, and Perseus protrudes 
his arm as he lops off the Gorgon's head. 
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the warrior of the metopes, or the otherwise awkward Nereids of the 
epistyle, reveals the significance of this one simple factor of atten- 
tion to the task in hand, which the sculptor at Selinus had not yet 
learned. 

The front position of the head, of course, obviates the double incon- 
gruity of Assos ; the ordinary incongruity at the waist is broadly marked, 
even in the two suspended Cercopes. Drapery is in no way manipu- 
lated to show motion ; but the chiton of Perseus presents a rather 
curious compromise. The lower part of Athena's tunic is shown to be 
clearly in profile by the way in which it slants from the back foot ; but 
the central piece of Perseus's garment, while falling from a spot required 
by a side position of the legs, yet in that the folds themselves are frontal, 
conforms to the upper half of the body. The sculptor seeks to manage 
the garment so as to conceal what he recognizes as a desperate incon- 
sistency. 

The second element of extreme primitiveness is found in the ap- 
proximation to pure design, especially tangible in the Oenomaus and 
Heracles metopes. In the first the eight parallel lines of the horses' 
legs and the zigzag figure produced at the top by the entanglement of 
arms and reins seem a reminiscence of geometric decoration. In the 
Perseus metope the relation is not so clear ; but, as in the Nereids at 
Assos, the repetition of motive in the left arms of Athena and Perseus is 
noteworthy. With Heracles and the Cercopes, however, the design can 
be better discerned than the action, which is clumsily 
and unrealistically accommodated to the geometric form. 
The composition may be reduced to the accompanying 
figure. The geometric appearance of the three metopes 
is accentuated by the virtual universality of straight lines 
and the general archaic fondness for right angles. Per- 
pendicularity is especially apparent in the legs of the Gorgon, in 
Perseus's right arm, and in the legs, arms, shoulders, and even the hair 
of the Cercopes. 

That there should have been such a development from geometric 
decoration to lifelike sculpture is perfectly natural. The stage of 
pure design is exemplified in Mycenaean palaces, and, more germane to 
our purpose, in the poros temples of the Acropolis. The metopes of 
the old Athena temple were characterized by a leaf pattern painted 
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around the edge; 1 and the first of the "kleinere Porosbauten" dis- 
cussed by Wiegand has a very broad geometric border, running along 
the upper part of the pediment and covering about half the space. 2 
Some of these temples have geometric acroteria, out of which we know 
that later plastic forms were evolved, and two ornamental fragments 3 
of uncertain provenience are Gorgon heads only a short way removed 
from pure design. That the metopes were sometimes painted even at 
a much later date is proved by the fragments lately discovered at 
Thermon. 4 These metopes themselves have geometric borders, and the 
three seated deities of one 5 approach closely pure design. All these 
facts confirm me in the theory that there was a stage when the metopes 
and pediments were simply painted in geometric design and that the 
early sculptor was at first much hindered from a free expression of 
movement by the still prevailing formality of tradition. He was more 
or less obliged, willy nilly, to dispose the torsos and limbs of his 
figures according to the old ideas of strict design. Even if he had 
known how to present the manifold significant factors of motion, he 
would still have been restrained behind these only too literal bars of 
geometric conventionality. An analogy is offered in the development 
from the geometric to the figured vases. The sculptor in the loftier 
sphere of art, finding that the lines of pure design, like the bones in 
the vision of Ezekiel, are very dry, breathes upon them, and there is a 
shaking, and they come together and live. At Selinus the sinews and 
flesh have indeed come upon them and the skin has covered them 
above, but there is no breath in them ; it is not until the winds of 
Hellenic creation have blown upon them that on the Parthenon they 
live in perfect freedom. 

Restricted by these two major traditions of absolute frontal position 
and geometric precision, the sculptor neglects well nigh all significant 
factors. There are the sins of Assos and there are new sins. It has 
already been demonstrated how, as for the runners at Assos, the wrong 
phase in the movement of holding the reins is chosen. In addition, as 



1 Wiegand, Die archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen, Cassel and 
Leipzig, 1904, pi. 1; Text, pp. 10 and 11, fig. 14 a and 14 b. 

8 Ibid., pi. 12. 4 'E0. 'Ap X ., I903> pi- 2-6. 

3 Hid., p. 188. 6 Ibid., pi. 6. 
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in the worst parts of the decoration at Assos, though the few lines of the 
muscles have not been obliterated, the legs are simply separated, not 
bent, and the whole impression of action is relegated to the arms. In 
the case of Athena, there is the same conservatism, here manifesting 
itself in parallelism of the legs and general angularity, that we have seen 
to be characteristic of feminine figures at Assos and on the Harpy Monu- 
ment. Distinct inferiority to Assos is exhibited by the neglect to raise 
the heels. In the Gorgon alone is there the slightest suggestion of a 
bending forward of the upper body out of the line of the lower, by no 
means so marked as at Assos, and here where we should expect a violent 
struggle, Medusa leers placidly as Perseus neatly slices off her head. 

Of exaggeration of size as a mode of attracting attention to the 
centre of movement, there is no sure example. The thighs possess the 
ordinary archaic amplitude, but as there are no figures in which the legs 
would not be important, not even the upturned Cercopes, the contor- 
tion of whose limbs must be emphasized as significant of their unwilling 
captivity, there is no standard of comparison. A more general exaggera- 
tion, however, is evident ; as in the broadly gesticulating arms or the 
sharply bent forelegs of the Centaurs at Assos, nothing is half done. 
If the hands of Oenomaus and his daughters are to appear at all, they 
must forsooth be outspread in an unnatural entirety. The sword of 
Perseus is not shown at the more comely moment immediately before 
or after the blow, but in the midst of the neck itself. If the projections 
from his shins are indeed wings, 1 they are not allowed to rest as ordina- 
rily upon inconspicuous heels, but are twirled flaringly along the shins. 
The Cercopes must be absolutely inverted or not at all ; the geometric 
plaits of their hair obey the laws of gravity with painful exactitude. The 
primitive sculptor deals in no subtleties ; he leaves nothing ambiguous ; 
his effects are on a scale of a lusty hugeness. 

The general impression of Temple C, then, is an unrelieved archaism. 
Geometric traditions are still very vivid in the workman's memory ; he 
cannot rid himself of the feeling which requires that each figure face 
the spectator and exist somewhat as a separate entity ; he relies rather 
upon broad effects than upon delicacy ; he knows virtually nothing of 
the manifold significant factors of motion. 



Cf. above, p. 108. 
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The metope from an unknown temple at Selinus 1 depicting Europa's 
ride upon the bull offers a most curious confirmation of the character- 
istics of Temple C. Europa, to be sure, by turning towards the bull, 
whose horn she grasps, violates the strict frontal position ; but the bull, 
like a caricature from some modern book of nonsense rhymes, gazes out 
at us idiotically, utterly belying his onward movement. The sideward 
position of Europa somewhat atones for this inconsistency, but it 
misleads the sculptor into the extraordinary distortion of presenting the 
legs themselves in profile and the drapery which covers them as frontal. 
Furthermore, the conventional lines for the features of the bull and for 
the symbolically delineated fish beneath reflect unmistakably geometric 
prototypes. Most striking of all is the occurrence of the actual move- 
ment of swimming. The hind legs paddling the water back behind 
them and the forelegs churning it like propellers are evidence of a most 
careful study from nature. The primitive sculptor is not deterred from 
representing actual swimming by the consideration that its complexity 
is beyond his power, but he attacks the attitude as bravely as he does 
blindly, and, as in the Perseus of the Gorgon metope, chooses the very 
midst of the movement. The exaggeration of such a choice becomes 
clearer by comparison with the same subject upon a metope of the 
Sicyonian Treasury at Delphi, where, rather than the actual plunge 
through the sea, a moment before or after is represented. Instead of 
the most beautiful aspect, the primitive sculptor, as usual, thinking only 
of the movement itself, chooses its most exaggerated aspect. 

(2>) The Sicyonian Treasury 

Doric sculpture on the continent itself affords in the lamentably 
battered metopes of the Sicyonian Treasury 2 excellent proof that the 
deficiencies noted in the early carvings at Selinus are not the fault of 
individuals but of the general embryonic state of the art. The devices 
for the expression of movement are still exceedingly primitive, but the 
execution itself is from the hand of a master workman. The sculptor 
succeeds admirably as long as he is not brought into conflict with 



1 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 288 b. 

2 Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pi. 3 and 4. As the subjects treated are not germane to 
the discussion, I use the names given in this publication. 
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traditional methods. We have just discussed the more fitting moment 
chosen for the representation of Europa and the bull. In this subject, 
which is not concerned with one of the ordinary phases of movement, 
such as running, mounting the chariot, or warring, unhampered by any 
definite convention, he can exert his own ingenuity. Europa not only 
clings to the bull, as in the grotesque metope of Selinus, but bends far 
over in her anxious grasp ; and this frightened action of the girl un- 
accustomed to so precarious a seat is accentuated, as in the Aristogeiton 
of the famous Naples group, by the broad fold of drapery that hangs 
out conspicuously over her extended arm. The other arm gropes fran- 
tically for something to clasp on the bull's side, and the legs, appearing 
faintly beneath the drapery, cling to the animal's body, and, more 
naturally than in the Selinus metope, are disposed in different planes. 

When, however, the sculptor comes to the subject of the raid of the 
Dioscuri, requiring only a series of walkers and a group of advancing 
beasts, he keeps within as conventional bounds as the craftsman of the 
Sicilian temple. The reality of the advance, to be sure, is not destroyed 
by a frontal position of the figures, except in the case of the outer 
beast from each group of cattle, the head of which, like that of the bull 
in the Selinus metope, is turned around to the spectator squarely as if 
the sculptor in his perfunctory effort for variation could stop at no half- 
way point. But the hampering influence of geometric tradition is as 
tangible as before. The legs of the cattle are all compressed into the 
accompanying series of triangles. The double 
spears that each of the three heroes clasps 
stretch behind them in parallel lines, and the 
spear arm of each meets the body at an 
identical angle. The repetition of a single 

motive, which proved at Assos so fatal to the sensation of any individual 
freedom of movement, has here its extreme manifestation. Each of 
the spearmen, except in slight, insignificant details of drapery and hair, 
is an exact repetition of the others. The three sets of three cattle 
are identical even to the geometric rosette which inexplicably adorns 
the nose of every outer beast. More formal still, there is a parallel- 
ism not of the twofold kind that appears in ordinary chariot teams, but 
of three pairs of human legs ; and the sculptor so loses himself in the 
maze when the overlapping of the groups should produce six parallel 
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legs, 1 that he commits the error of giving only five. The legs of the 
walkers are stiff and straight ; what little sensation of motion there is 
comes from the separation of the legs and the emphasis of their exag- 
gerated size. Reflections of design are apparent again in the identity 
of the two warriors on the ship in the so-called metope of the Dioscuri 
and Orpheus and in the decorative pattern on parts of the boar from 
another metope. 

The fact that despite these deficiencies the Sicyonian Treasury 
imparts a much keener sense of action than Temple C demonstrates 
what an utterly disastrous impediment is the unnatural frontal position 
at Selinus. If it were not, however, for the more delicate execution of 
the metopes of the former monument, the spectator would still deem 
them little better than bits of perfunctorily carved and disposed articles 
of virtu. Even an indubitable artistic talent is not able to extricate 
the sculptor from clogging traditions in the expression of movement. 

{c) The Spartan Sepulchral Reliefs 

In the conventional Spartan type of archaic grave relief, in which, of 
two persons seated upon a throne, the outer one, a male, usually holds a 
vase, and the inner, a female, raises her veil, Doric sculpture exemplifies 
unmistakably the principle of exaggeration. A comparison of three of 
these reliefs, 2 two in the Spartan Museum and one at Berlin, will eluci- 
date the point. In the more primitive of the Spartan pair, not content 
that the hinder of the two persons be more indistinct or that any of the 
few significant factors that he does succeed in producing should pass 
unnoticed, the sculptor makes the arm holding the veil somewhat longer 
and broader than the other arm, and to ensure the veil catching the 
eye, he actually exaggerates its edge into a kind of surrounding bastion. 
But he does not stop here. He goes on to magnify the male's right 
arm supporting a huge vase, and more unpleasantly, to gigantic propor- 
tions, his inner arm and hand, which for some unfathomable reason he 



1 This same fault we discover even in the much more careful north frieze of the 
Cnidian Treasury, where a series of three giants are assigned only four legs. 

8 The reliefs are published in Ath. Mitt. II, 1877. The more primitive slab 
appears on pi. 22. 
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desires to make very conspicuous. 1 The Chrysapha relief, now at 
Berlin, 2 exhibits the same extravagancies and deficiencies. As at 
Assos, the dwarfing of the two figures bearing the materials of the 
sacrifice may partly be ascribed to the tendency to lay emphasis upon 
the significant. Once more the reality of the man's action is imperiled 
by the fact that he turns away from what he is doing and gazes at the 
spectator, and by the well-nigh unrelieved straightness of lines and the 
sharp angles at which they meet. The first thing, perhaps, one notices 
in the other tablet upon which I wish to comment 8 is a greater pro- 
clivity for curved lines and softer angles, facilitated by more roundness 
of relief. Such an innovation is a distinct element of progress, especi- 
ally for the presentation of movement, in which a changing line is of 
inestimable value. With the greater skill in technique exaggeration 
disappears. Relying upon ordinary methods, the sculptor no longer 
needs to magnify the active parts. The difference is especially per- 
ceptible in the manner by which he attracts attention to the veil, for, 
instead of heightening the edge, he raises the whole expanse and 
distinguishes it from the background through the gentle curve of its 
outline. 4 

C. The More Primitive Sections of the Cnidian Treasury 

In that most precious of Greek museums, at Delphi, not the least 
precious monuments are the pediment and frieze of the structure 
belonging to the Cnidians. The north and east portions of the frieze 
present elements of extreme beauty that are not overshadowed even 
by the Charioteer or the Agias ; and, as of old it was called a Treasury 
because the receptacle of the best the Cnidians could offer at this most 
exquisite of shrines, — the favorite abode of the very god of art, — so 
now to us moderns, for aesthetic and archaeological interest, the build- 
ing again justifies its name. A single example of its archaeological 



1 Collignon, I, p. 233, interprets the gesture vaguely as "un geste bienveiUant," 
and Perrot and Chipiez, VIII, p. 440, no less unsatisfactorily, as " un geste d'appel 
et d'accueil." 

2 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 227. 

3 Ath. Mitt. II, 1877, pi. 24. 

4 In the Chrysapha slab there is, to be sure, a curve where the two straight edges 
meet, but this is by no means as conspicuous as a curve of the whole edge. 
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significance is the exact prototype, in the south division of the frieze, 
of the divine Council upon the Parthenon ; and we shall find, I trust, 
that its discovery is of great assistance in establishing certain features 
of the development of movement in Greek sculpture. It needs only a 
casual glance to discern that there are at least two periods represented 
in the frieze. The pediment and the south and west portions of the 
frieze 1 are about as primitive as the Ionic and Doric monuments that 
have hitherto been discussed, and the south and west divisions them- 
selves present certain elements of superiority to the pediment, though 
not such as could not be explained by increasing skill in the same artist. 

In these three more archaic divisions there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the exaggeration of the centres of motion is employed in 
order to inculcate the impression that the sculptor otherwise feels 
incapable of producing. In the pediment, which depicts the struggle 
between Apollo and Heracles for the tripod, the latter, at the right of 
the central Athena 2 as arbiter, possesses legs heroically out of propor- 
tion to his puny waist, even when compared to the ordinary emphasis 
upon the thighs in archaic Greek sculpture. The essence of the tugging 
is concentrated not in the effort of the arms and waist, as might be 
expected, but as at Assos in the struggle with Triton, in the legs, which 
must be understood as moving the body rapidly forward and thus 
wresting the contested object from Athena's grasp. The legs are made 
the single emphatic factor of the motion, and the upper body does not 
cooperate in any way whatsoever. 

Many considerations suggest that the prominence of the legs is inten- 
tional. It is properly lacking in Apollo at the other side of Athena, 
since he does not seem to be represented in movement. His legs reveal 
a correspondence between much slighter separation and less exaggera- 
tion of size. That magnitude of the limbs is not a peculiar attribute of 
Heracles and hence of no special noteworthiness, is evident from the 
occurrence of the same extravagance in the little male figure at the 
extreme right, whose posture is almost identical with that of Heracles 



1 Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pi. 7-17. 

2 I adopt for convenience sake the designations of Perrot and Chipiez, VIII, 
p. 363. I should be disposed rather to interpret the central figure as the priestess 
from whom, according to the myth, Heracles sought to wrest the tripod. 
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and whom the French have restored as hurling a spear. Since the 
greater spread of the legs connotes more violent action, the primitive's 
single and natural refuge is through increase of bulk to emphasize their 
conspicuousness. The second proof that exaggeration of the legs is not 
dependent upon the personality of Heracles himself, but upon the 
desire to attract attention to the centre of the action, is furnished by 
the splendid north portion of the frieze. Heracles behind Cybele's 
chariot and Apollo in front, assuming the same position of attack, have 
legs of identical size ; whereas if the exaggeration were simply the 
attribute of Heracles and not the significant factor of motion, we should 
still expect its presence even in these later reliefs. 

The pediment shows an exaggeration also of the arm in action. Leto 
assists in the contest by placing her hands upon Apollo's arms and add- 
ing the force of her strain to the truly listless effort of her aesthetic but 
unathletic son. Naturally this tugging arm of hers, as the centre 
of motion, is magnified to a length greater by three centimeters than 
that of the next feminine figure, whose other proportions about equal 
Leto's. 

The west frieze, the so-called apotheosis of Heracles, is so shattered 
that it offers no basis for secure judgment. The inordinate size of 
Hermes's calves at the extreme left is probably an exaggeration of the 
same kind, — an over-zealous attempt to indicate the chief seat of the 
powers of Hermes the Messenger. In the south frieze, the rape of 
the daughters of Leucippus, there occurs an instance closely analogous 
to the raised foreleg of the Centaur at Assos. The sculptor denotes the 
importance of the advanced leg in lifting into the chariot both the 
marauder and the woman he bears away by rendering it six centimeters 
longer than that which rests upon the ground. Since the whole point 
in this escapade of the Dioscuri was the rapidity with which they 
accomplished their violence, such an emphasis upon the leg is conclu- 
sive ; and even to the modern eye, trained to respond to much subtler 
modes of expression, the device is not without effect. The insensi- 
bility to true proportion exemplified in this exaggeration and again 
in the dwarfing of the horses to plaything size in order to bring them 
within the compass arbitrarily allotted to them is typical of the primitive 
mind, which is little concerned with the falsification of reality, if only it 
can attain its general broad effect. 
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The same tendency betrays itself in other details. As in the Assos 
Centaurs it is the conspicuous foreleg that is elevated to indicate run- 
ning, and as in the Selinus metope the Cercopes are not simply slung 
over the conqueror's shoulder but completely inverted, so here the 
spread of the legs as a significant factor in the action of Heracles 
and the spearman is exaggerated until the two legs and the base 
form the sides of an equilateral triangle. I remember now the quick 
ejaculation of a certain friend of mine, who was visiting with me 
the museum at Delphi for the first time, upon the broad stride that 
characterizes the pediment. Likewise the so-called Hebe of the west 
frieze is depicted, if at a possible phase of the mount into the chariot, 
at least at a very ungraceful and extravagant phase, in which the sculptor 
has selected the widest possible separation of the legs so as to leave no 
doubt as to what action he wishes to present. The inadequacy of this 
method appears by comparison with such a figure as No. 65 of the 
north Parthenon frieze, 1 where the ugly spread of the legs is abandoned, 
and flying drapery beautifully substituted to produce the effect of rapid 
action. 

The conservatism implied in such a method, though the workmanship 
is fairly skilful, is still very powerful in the pediment, where for the 
expression of movement there are no signs of advance over Assos; 
and in the south and west friezes the extravagant split of the legs 
so far suffices that the sculptor does not employ at all the bend at 
the knee. Inferior even to Assos are the inconspicuous rise of the 
hind foot of the two advancing figures, Heracles and the spearman of 
the pediment, and, except perhaps for the almost imperceptible slant 
in the spearman of the pediment and Hebe of the west frieze, the 
inflexibility of the upper body, especially in the attitude of tugging, 
where it would seem indispensable. The deadening effect of the reten- 
tion of a single plane for the outspread legs of Athena is confirmed by 
a comparison with the real sensation of movement derived from Hebe, 
whose legs are in slightly different planes. 

This westerly portion, however, exhibits one much more important 
instance of progress : there is a strange superiority in the delineation 
of animals, in that certain elements in the prancing of horses are not 



Michaelis, Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 1871, pi. 12. 
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better rendered even in the Parthenon metopes. The tails are proudly 
raised, the legs accurately poised, and there is a distinct effort at 
variation. Though the horses are so arranged in spans that there 
are sets of parallel legs, the parallelism of Assos in the individual horse 
is so brilliantly dissolved that even the back wing of the pair upon 
each of Athena's steeds is differentiated from the other by an arbitrary 
elevation. In each of the four spans themselves the parallelism is 
mitigated by the exaltation of the head of the hidden horse, so that 
every head is visible, and in the front span of Hebe's chariot the 
parallelism is absolutely broken by advancing the foremost horse very 
perceptibly. In each quadriga one pair is differentiated from the other 
by lovely variations in the postures of the legs, and one quadriga from 
the other by the above mentioned dissolution of parallelism in Hebe's 
first span. A comparison with the dull monotony of Assos, where, 
because the Centaurs are not in pairs but single, the problem of 
variation would have been much easier, is highly flattering to the 
artist of the Cnidian Treasury. 

That the drastic methods exhibited in all these more primitive monu- 
ments are not to be ascribed to the slovenliness of the individual sculptor 
but to a general immaturity of technique is plainly exemplified in the 
lately discovered Dying Athlete of the Central Museum at Athens, 
which may be properly considered here, because it summarizes the 
characteristics both of the Ionic and of the Doric monuments that we 
have discussed. 1 In every part there is evidence of a distinct refinement 
of execution, but the characteristics which I have analyzed in the other 
sculptures are clearly to be discerned. The artist has apparently in- 
tended to represent a wounded warrior sinking into prostration ; but he 
undoubtedly adapts his dying hero to the posture of the Nike as the 
only extraordinary attitude for motion that he knows. The right angles 
formed by the legs are so unrelieved as to destroy effectually any 
impression of free movement. The incongruity of the waist shamelessly 
stares the spectator in the face : the navel conforms to the sideward 
attitude of the legs, whereas the hollow of the ribs is in a bald frontal 
position. To this denial of reality is added the perfunctory twist of the 
head, such as appears in the Centaurs at Assos. The exaggeration of 



1 No. 1959 of the Museum, publ. 'E0. 'Xp%-, 1903, pi. I. 
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the size of the legs for the sake of inculcating strongly the sensation of 
movement stands forth so unblushingly as not to require demonstration. 
When I was examining this warrior, however, to leave no doubt, I made 
a comparison with stationary figures in the same room. The trunk of 
the Ptoan Apollo 1 I found to measure about 48 centimeters in length 
and the leg 44 ; the feminine figure, No. 22, 2 proved to have a trunk 
60 cm. long and a leg 52, — measurements in nearly the same ratio as 
those of the Ptoan Apollo. The sepulchral relief of Aristion, though of 
later date, exhibits a proportionately longer leg, perhaps in order to 
indicate that the figure is to be considered as marching. The violently 
agitated figure of the sinking warrior, certainly not posterior in date to 
the Aristion relief, exhibits a remarkable inversion of these statistics in a 
trunk measurement of only 28 cm. and a leg of- 34. The combination 
of these characteristics of angularity, incongruity, and exaggeration with 
great delicacy of technique indicates a good craftsman unable to shuffle 
off the conventional coils of his time. 

The poros sculptures of the Acropolis are so ill-preserved as to be of 
little importance to our present purpose. What can be gleaned from 
the fragments is in the main corroborative of the preceding studies, and 
thus rightly deserves mention here. In the pediment representing the 
battle between Heracles and the Hydra of Lerna, as in the pediment of 
the Cnidian Treasury, Heracles relies for the expression of great activity 
principally on the extravagant spread of the legs ; and in this figure and 
again in that of Iolaus leaping into his chariot the upper body is utterly 
subordinated to the powerful legs. The primitive disregard for small 
details, however necessary they may be to the sensation of reality, is ex- 
emplified in the spectacular feat of the absolute reversal of Iolaus's head 
and in the pitiful dwarfing of his chariot horses in order that they may 
be contained within the compass allotted to them by the composition. 
The various poros remnants of groups of animals and of seated and 
standing deities and heroes are noteworthy from two standpoints. First, 
both in the modelling and the painting there are everywhere apparent 
reminiscences of old geometric design. A striking example occurs in 
the features of the lioness in the group that depicts the struggle 
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between a lioness and a bull. 1 Second, even here at Athens, more 
remote from oriental influence than the Ionian coast, the factors of 
movement in the animals are more effectively presented than in the 
human figures. Greater skill is especially evident in the freedom from 
geometric traditions exhibited in the convolutions of the prodigious 
python, almost as elaborate as in the serpents of the Pergamon frieze, 
and in the fierce magnificence of the much lauded stricken bull from 
the better-known of the two similar groups, 2 in whose head there still 
lingers a savagery and a strong rebellion against the force that has laid 
him low. 

II. THE LESS PRIMITIVE GROUP 

A. Ionic Monuments 

(a) The Less Primitive Sections of the Cnidian Treasury 

The east and north divisions of the Cnidian frieze 8 offer a convenient 
starting point for the study of the second great group of archaic sculp- 
tures in that they not only exhibit characteristics of movement that are 
not to be found in the more primitive group, but bring these charac- 
teristics into sharp relief by contrast with the immaturity of the west 
and south divisions and especially of the pediment. Since the east and 
north are still archaic enough to lay undue emphasis upon the legs, our 
examination may properly begin with this detail. 

The broad spread of the legs that has been noted in the pediment is 
diminished for the ordinary warrior in the battle over the body of 
Sarpedon at the east and in the struggle between the gods and giants 
at the north. In the more violently active figures, such as Heracles 
and Ares of the north, the separation naturally continues great, as reality 



1 Museum No. 3. 

2 Wiegand, Die archaische Poros-Architektur, p. 215. Brunn-Bruckmann, 
pi. 456 b. 

3 Good photographs are available, taken from the casts at Paris. There are repro- 
ductions of the north frieze in FouiUes de Delphes, IV, pi. 13-15. I adopt for a 
working hypothesis the designations of Perrot andChipiez, VIII, pp. 373 ft. : begin- 
ning at the left, Aeolus, two goddesses, two giants, Heracles, Cybele, a giant, another 
giant bitten by the lions of Cybele, Apollo and Artemis, Dionysus, two giants, the 
chariot of Zeus, two giants and Hera, Athena and two giants, Ares and two giants, 
Hephaestus and two giants, and at the right end a group of three combatants. 
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requires, but with the addition of a most important innovation, which 
will be found to persist in the subsequent history of Greek sculpture as 
characteristic of the usual position of the warrior. According to the 
old style of advance, as exemplified in Heracles and the dwarfed spear- 
man of the pediment, each leg meets the ground at the same angle, so 
that a line dropped from the crotch would strike exactly the middle 
point of the hypothenuse of the triangle formed by the legs and the 
ground, and consequently the upper body is not borne forward by the 
advance of the leg but remains in the before mentioned line to 
the hypothenuse of the triangle. This oblique protrusion of the fore- 
leg at the same angle as the back leg, in that it belies reality, is probably 
the reason that the archaic separation of the legs gives the impression of 
exaggeration, whereas the even more extravagant separation of such late 
sculpture as the Phigalian frieze, since it is combined with elements of 
reality that correspond to such a separation, leaves no impression of 
unnaturalness. The whole posture of the moving figure, I believe, is 
evolved upon the principles of the early stationary statues, the most 
primitive stages of which Julius Lange 1 describes as requiring an exact 
symmetry of the two halves of the body. The first break with the 
lifelessness of this stationary pose occurred when the left leg was 
slightly advanced, — a stage illustrated in the Theran Apollo, or in 
the Polymedes statue 2 in the next room of this very Delphic museum. 
Differentiation of the arms excepted, virtual symmetry of halves is trans- 
ferred to these early advancing figures, where the formality of the posi- 
tion is even more disastrous because there is an attempt at motion. 

The group of combatants over the body of Sarpedon on the eastern 
frieze presents a sharp break with the tradition of symmetry. The 
change is exemplified especially in Menelaus, who is the first at the feet 
of the prostrate hero, and in the warrior behind him. The advanced 
leg of Menelaus is not thrust forward at an obliquity corresponding to 
that of the back leg, but is more naturally almost perpendicular to the 
ground, and the posture of the warrior behind is almost as decided. This 
perpendicularity of the advanced leg carries the upper bodies forward in 
greater attention to their task, and the weight so rests upon the firmly 
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planted foreleg that the other is left free to operate, to swing violently 
forward, and to add momentum to the force that hurls the spear. Hector 
and Aeneas on the other side, though their legs break with the primitive 
symmetry, have not yet proceeded to the high point of tension in which, 
as in the two Achaean heroes, the body rests on the single perpendicu- 
lar leg ; but in contrast to the unrelieved stiffness of the Heracles of 
the pediment, they exhibit a slight curve of the foreleg — a factor which 
we shall find developed and widely used in later monuments. To both 
these postures is sometimes added, as in Hector and Menelaus of the 
east and in the giant behind Heracles of the north, a forward tilt of the 
torso in the eagerness of the fray. In the north frieze, the battle of 
the gods and giants, the same position of the perpendicular advanced 
leg as in the Menelaus is generally chosen with more or less exactitude, 
— in the two giants warring with Aeolus and his daughter, in Apollo and 
the two giants that oppose him, in the figure behind Hera, in Athena 
and her enemy, and in Ares. In all these instances the heel of the 
other foot is raised much higher from the base than in the Heracles 
of the pediment, who, however, is forced to rely almost wholly upon 
this factor to denote the vehemence of the strife. 

The spectator is not bored, as in the case of the marauding Dioscuri 
of the Sicyonian Treasury, by the monotony of this warrior motive, since 
in some cases, as in Menelaus and his comrade on the east and the 
giants generally on the north, the sculptor has turned toward us the 
left side with the shield, and in others, as in Hector and Aeneas, and 
on the north, in the gods generally, the right side with the spear, depict- 
ing the inside of the shield like the concave surface of a bowl, and has 
judiciously interspersed these two aspects of the movement. Because 
in other respects the appearance of the spearmen is so similar, the 
slight changes acquire an additional prominence. He has utilized the 
further device of separating the warriors by distracting details : by 
prostrate figures, of which there are three in the north frieze completely 
fallen and two in the midst of falling, by the complete nudity of two 
warriors, by Cybele towering like an ancient xoanon and strongly 
contrasted with the lively play of limbs about her, by the pair of lions 
devouring the giant, by a quadriga of high prancing horses, and by Hera 
turning directly around out of the procession of the gods, as it presses 
forward in victory, to quell a still obstreperous enemy. He has sue- 
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ceeded so well in masking his timidity for new attempts and exerted 
such a fertility of invention in the presentation of the same general 
posture that to the casual glance the variety rather than the monotony 
of the extended scene is apparent. 

To these devices for variation he adds yet another virtue. Not 
only has he concealed the similarity in the pose of his warriors, but 
in several instances he has refused to follow the traditional representa- 
tion. So Dionysus with a sword in place of a spear, as he leaps to 
the onslaught, lays low a giant beneath his strong tread ; Hera turns 
back from Athena's side to crush her foe ; one of the giants fighting 
with Hephaestus poises a great rock in lieu of a spear ; Ares lifts one 
arm high above his head as he beats back the shield of his adversaries 
with the butt of his sword ; and the warring god at the end bends far 
over the giant whom he has struck down, as if to make assurance doubly 
sure. When one considers the ease with which monotony could creep 
into the subject of a strife between a long line of gods and a long line 
of giants, the Cnidian artist is seen to be deserving of no mean praise. 
Under like circumstances we have seen the sculptor in Assos fail 
ignominiously with his tiresome chains of stupid banqueters, of silly 
Nereids, and of coward Centaurs, who like trained soldiers flee in file. 

The improvement in the technique of the warrior's position connotes 
a diminution of exaggeration. The thighs are still abnormal, but the 
waist is less subordinate than in the pediment. The persistence of 
exaggeration in length is proved by a comparison of the splendid pros- 
trate figure beneath the feet of Ares with the naked giant who copes 
with Athena. The trunk of the former is 3 centimeters longer than 
his upper leg, and the leg of the latter 1 centimeter longer than his 
trunk ; the first naked figure beyond the right hand group shows the 
more striking disproportion of a leg 3 cm. longer. There is a 
possible instance of this method of expression in the Dionysus, who, 
partly in a Nike posture, presents, together with the giant bitten by 
Cybele's lion, the most violent separation of legs upon the monument. 
The greater exertion denoted by the separation would naturally be 
expressed, as in the pediment, by an emphasis upon the legs, and indeed, 
the waist, even though twisted into a false frontal position, seems to be 
more subordinated. The carelessness for details of form, evidenced 
even by this faithful artist, is exemplified by the inordinate size of the 
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arms of Aphrodite and Nemesis, who sit in the celestial council watching 
the strife over Sarpedon. Since it was important that the inner arm of 
each of these goddesses should be visible beyond the figure next in the 
row, he elongated it recklessly. 

The principle of emphasis, which is at the bottom of this exaggeration, 
finds a more logical and advantageous expression than hitherto. The 
north frieze may roughly be divided into seven well defined groups, in 
at least five of which an important god is emphasized by being modelled 
in higher relief than the yielding giants. The first group of Aeolus, his 
daughters, and the opposing giants is too fragmentary to afford much 
evidence. In the second group of Heracles, the lion-drawn chariot of 
Cybele, and two giants, the xoanon-like figure of Cybele, whose lions 
are causing such havoc, is in higher relief. The same distinctness is 
given to Apollo in the next group of Apollo, Artemis, Dionysus, and 
their three enemies ; in the fourth group of the chariot and the two 
horses, Hera and two giants, to Hera ; in the fifth of Athena, Ares, and 
four giants, a like prominence is given to the deities ; in the sixth of 
Hephaestus, the fragments of another god, and giants, to Hephaestus ; 
to the seventh group I assign the three end figures, which possess 
about equal prominence. In some of these groups, to be sure, impor- 
tant deities are in the background, as Heracles and Dionysus, but in 
none is the giant given the greater distinction. At the east, concentra- 
tion of attention upon movement is obtained by turning toward the 
scene the heads of the two attendants behind the horses, who seem to 
be added simply for this purpose. It is a new motive, if we except the 
Iolaus of the poros pediment of Heracles and the Hydra at Athens, 
where the case is not analogous, because Iolaus is a conventional 
accessory to the scene. At the north, further emphasis upon movement 
is attained in the four central groups by contrast with the stationary 
figures that appear in each : — in the second, the traditionally block-like 
form of Cybele, and in the other three, the prostrate warriors. The 
same kind of intensity is imparted to the beautifully curving body of 
Aeolus at the extreme left of the frieze by contrast with the erect 
body of the goddess in front of him. The actions of the deities gain 
additional relief by the great variation of their postures, whereas the 
giants are rendered even more inconspicuous by their comparative 
monotony. 
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The advance denoted by the increase of significant factors and the 
decrease of exaggeration is naturally paralleled by a realization of the 
archaic incongruity at the waist and an attempt to overcome it. 
The west and south portions, as far as can be judged from the battered 
fragments, are characterized throughout by this fault ; it is especially 
distressing in the Heracles just beyond the mounting Hebe, for although 
the upper body faces outward, the navel, as in the relief of the Dying 
Athlete at Athens, 1 is in a position corresponding to the profile legs. 
In the pediment the incongruity seems to be reserved for the violently 
agitated figures. Likewise at the east and the north, except in the 
rather difficult problems of the seated Apollo and Athena, the fault is 
confined to the warriors. Is it a traditional defect persisting in this 
most traditional of figures, the spearman? Or are there not also other 
reasons making for the retention of the incongruity? As is evinced in 
at least the east and the north portions, the sculptor is capable of pro- 
ducing a consistent profile position and even a better transition between 
a side position of the legs and a frontal of the torso. May not the 
retention be ascribed to a feeling that no half way measures will suffice, 
that the entire legs must be seen absolutely from the side and the entire 
torso from the front, so that a logical transition between the parts is 
impossible? Or does the restriction of the incongruity to moving 
figures point to its use as another puerile means of emphasizing the 
action of the legs by dissociating them from the upper body through an 
unnatural juncture at the waist? All these considerations were probably 
necessary to retain in so fair a frieze so foul a defect. Whatever the 
solution may be, at least there is a distinct break with the tradition in 
the Apollo and Artemis and in the Ares of the north, who, though 
active in the midst of the fray, yet are characterized by a consistent 
profile position. 

In several instances, moreover, though in Dionysus of the north the 
twist of the head preserves the worst kind of inconsistency, a tangible 
improvement is achieved by a more congruous union of the upper and 
lower bodies. It is like the prophecy of a change in the marble Vic- 
tories. First, in the seated Ares at the extreme left of the east frieze, 
the passage from the legs to the breast is less abrupt ; but the sculptor 
stops here as if one attempt in a division sufficed, leaving the juncture 
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unmitigated in the perhaps more difficult seated Athena and the cer- 
tainly more unusual transition from profile legs to frontal back in Apollo. 
Likewise at the left end of the north, where we shall see that the artist 
has put forward his best skill, the transition in the crouching Aeolus is 
virtually correct. The giant subjected to the jaws of Cybele's lion offers 
a noteworthy contrast to the funeral slab of the Central Museum, 1 in 
that the latter monument shows the navel in direct profile, the former 
an effort, at least, to twist the navel into greater conformity with the 
frontal chest. Perrot and Chipiez 2 comment upon the excellence of 
the transition in the three-quarters back position of Hephaestus. 

In the Ares, starting to rise from his throne, and in the two other 
instances, be it noted, the improvement occurs in the extraordinary 
poses, and the ordinary moving figures retain their pristine inconsistency. 
It is the same tendency that revealed itself even as early as the Sicyonian 
Treasury. A more palpable example is found in the prostrate figures, 
which are by no means so common in Greek sculpture as the erect 
warriors. These, throughout, are almost free from any archaic defect, 
modelled with a secure sense of beauty, and varied with most fertile 
invention; compared to the upright active figures, they appear a 
generation later. Sarpedon of the east lies with arm outstretched upon 
the ground to indicate the utter laxity of death, which lays a man out 
at full length. The helpless left arm is crushed back against his body 
by the mighty shield which a moment before he wielded as strongly as 
the heroes who now dispute his carcass. The whole body is spread 
out laxly upon the ground, with the exception of the left leg, which 
the sculptor still preserves somewhat uplifted, perhaps to attract more 
attention for a figure that might otherwise pass almost unobserved. 
Every part of the body and attire, even to the hair, by conforming to 
the law of gravity, emphasizes the effect of prostration. 

The posture of the dead giant beneath the foot of Dionysus at the 
north is very different. He is sunk motionless upon his back ; his inner 
arm curves over his head quite limply, as if in a last effort to shield his 
face from the blow of the adversary, and his chest, no longer contracted 
by his exertion, protrudes helplessly. A concrete instance of superior 
execution is afforded by a comparison of the delicate technique of his 
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hand with the roughness of the hands of the lion-devoured ; and minute 
study shows that great care is bestowed upon certain details that in 
no way could be visible to the eye below. The next prostrate figure is 
not yet dead, but cowers before the "coup de grace." He rises piti- 
fully upon his right arm, and hurled upon his face by Hera's first blow 
with such force that his right leg is doubled under him, turns half 
upwards in a desperate essay at resistance. The passage from the legs 
to the chest is managed with particular skill. The dead giant beneath 
Hephaestus is studied with an excessive nicety that smacks too much of 
the "rechercheV One leg sinks flabbily over the other in complete 
enervation; but the bend of the right arm over the chest, cramping 
the hand under, seems artificial, and the pained countenance savors of 
affectation. The inconsistency at the waist disappears with these dying 
figures. The comparative size of trunk and legs observes the correct 
proportion, and the general delineation of such a body as the last falls 
little short of such anatomical perfection as is consistent with the pur- 
pose of art. Moreover, they are sculptured in the round, whereas large 
parts of the active figures above them still preserve flat surfaces, reminis- 
cent, according to the general opinion, of work in wood. An example 
of the same tendency towards innovation only in the unusual figures is 
the retention at the north of parallelism in the teams of horses and the 
dissolution of parallelism in the leaping lions attached to Cybele's car. 

The seated gods of the Olympian Council on the east present as 
signal an advance as the more violent warriors. There is a distinct 
effort at a dissolution of the stiff parallelism of the legs that appears 
in the Harpy Monument and strangely enough in so beautiful a figure 
as the woman of the Villa Albani funeral stele. 1 As far as the fragments 
permit judgment, the two sides of the Council seem to be closely 
analogous : Aphrodite leaning over towards Artemis presents a parallel 
to Nemesis and Leto ; the corresponding figures of Apollo and Athena 
on either side turn, one away from the spectator, the other towards him. 
But despite this symmetry, which might be supposed to have a benumb- 
ing effect, there is a surprising cooperation of all parts of the body in 
the somewhat insignificant actions of the enthroned gods. In the 
more conservative tranquillity of the female deities, the feet are still 
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but slightly disassociated ; it is only in the case of the bending Aphro- 
dite and Nemesis that the heels are raised by the exertion, and here 
only in strict unison. But the male deities in their vehemence separate 
their feet widely, Ares particularly, who seems about to start up in 
wrath. 

The two end groups of the north portion, as I have already hinted, 
are culminations in the expression of movement through every part of 
the body. The end figure at the right shows beneath the shield his left 
arm curved and lax, as he rests his weight upon the hidden leg and 
bends his upper body for the blow that is to succor his fallen comrade. 
The bended knee, furthermore, seems to signify to the vision a slight 
attempt at crouching, in order to wound the attacking god in a vital 
spot. The free play of the torsos of both upright warriors is further 
indicated, in this elaboration of the ordinary advancing position, by the 
careful lines at the waist, which instead of merely continuing the obli- 
quity of the legs, assume a different direction : both the upper and 
lower bodies still cooperate in the action, but whereas in the simpler 
disposition they strike together a single note, here both parts strike 
individual notes which harmonize into a chord. The power of the god 
as he tramples the giant beneath him finds two of its most significant 
factors not in the actor himself but in the fallen enemy. First, the 
completeness of the giant's prostration is denoted by the strongly 
marked lines which the upper leg, as it is clamped down by the mighty 
pressure from the god, hollows out in the lower leg ; and secondly, the 
irregular line of the heel, becoming doubly conspicuous because up- 
turned and contrasted with the straight, regular line of the upper leg, 
inasmuch as it signals to the eye an unfamiliar phase of its possible 
movements, intimates the force of the being who could so distort the 
natural order of things. The importance of the advance achieved is 
apparent by a comparison with the earlier portions, where the artist has 
to rest satisfied with a partial expression of movement : as in the 
Heracles of the pediment, whose upper body does not cooperate at all 
in the conquest, as in Leto of the same part, the lines of whose legs are 
unbroken, or as in Hebe of the west, whose rigid upper body is disasso- 
ciated from the mounting leg. 

At the other end of the frieze the intricate curves of Aeolus' figure, 
as he crouches low to peer forth into the battle, are emphatically 
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contrasted with the firm, straight, simple lines of the upright goddess 
so close in front of him. Her arm is behind his head, and her gaze is 
fastened upon the same sight : their singleness of purpose makes the 
contrast in their attitudes all the more striking. The crouching is 
typified by the bent knee and the greater prominence lent to the hips, 
as the height of the body is diminished and they are pushed backward 
even over the edge of the relief. The upper body adds a significant 
factor by its obliquity. The whole crouching position is accentuated by 
the left hand resting upon the low, half-exhausted windbag — a reach 
that it could not accomplish if the body rose to its full height. The 
intensity of Aeolus's interest is signalled by three factors : the craning 
of his neck, the pushing back of the long hair from his countenance and 
shoulder, and the elevation of the right hand just above the mouth of 
the sack in the very act of letting fly a storm wind. From the Heracles 
of the pediment through the warriors of the east frieze to these two end 
groups of the north, there is a marked increase in the number of signif- 
icant factors, until here no important portion of the body withholds its 
contribution. 

(J>) The Athenian Treasury 

Throughout the Cnidian pediment and all the divisions of the frieze 
there is lacking one factor of the highest significance : the bodies lean 
to one side or the other, but they do not lean outward. Hampered by 
the limits of bas-relief, the sculptor treats the whole composition as if it 
were a fresco, confining the action of his figures to a single plane. Now 
this movement in a plane belies our experience with reality, where the 
smallest exertion tips the body in all directions; but even if this 
violation were in actuality an unfamiliar phenomenon, the artist could 
legitimately employ it as an effective means of expressing violent 
agitation. In the whole Cnidian Treasury there is perhaps one weak 
prototype of this factor, where at the north Athena's body is tipped 
slightly out of her plane, so that a plumb-line dropped from the centre 
of gravity would touch the base somewhat to the right of the point 
where it would fall, were she merely bending to the side. The heavy 
iolds of her himation, especially, fall beyond the plane of her body, 
contributing an important signal for the inclination of the form beneath 
them. As is so often the case in the Cnidian Treasury, the vividness 
of .this innovation is increased by contrast with a figure close by, — in 
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this instance, Hera, over whose whole body, despite the elaboration of 
the drapery, a single plane could be passed that would touch virtually 
every point of the surface. 

In the metopes of the Treasury of the Athenians, the sad fragments 
of which have a place in this same museum, the artist has not felt him- 
self so strictly bound by a scrupulous conception of the laws of bas-relief. 
The whole series is characterized by a feeling for the third dimension, 
some of the most striking instances of which only can be examined. 
In the metope representing probably a phase of the combat between 
the gods and giants, 1 though the sculptor signifies the giant's defeat 
by crushing one leg beneath him and turning the bottom of the foot 
upward, he has not chosen so significant a general pose nor invented 
so many significant factors as in the analogous group at the right end 
of the Cnidian frieze ; but the spectator experiences a keener sense of 
activity, just because the god leans very visibly and naturally out of the 
single plane. Again, in the metope representing the struggle of Theseus 
with the Amazon, 2 the head of the subdued Amazon sinks inertly out 
of the plane of relief, and the body of Theseus, in accordance, twists 
forward out of its ordinary plane. 

The metope of Theseus and the Minotaur 8 displays about the same 
pose and the same characteristic factors ; the head of the Minotaur is 
struck down out of the relief, even lower than that of the Amazon. 
Naturally the most lively piece of the series, the struggle of Heracles 
with the Cerynean hind, 4 exhibits the same significant factor of the 
hero's body tossed forth from the strict plane of bas-relief. 

The sculptor, however, has not yet perfectly mastered his craft. The 
device of protruding a part of the body is somewhat new to him, and 
occasionally he forgets to apply it. A notable example is the metope 
depicting the contest with the threefold Geryon. 6 The outer body of 
the monster, which is the first to fall pierced by the arrow of Heracles, 
where most we should expect the shambling limpness of death, observes 
severely the laws of bas-relief in that, though lifeless, it does not 
waver a centimeter from a single plane. Nay, the figure lacks even the 
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significance of the Cnidian Treasury ; the stiff legs hold closely to each 
other, and worse, the body preserves the same obliquity as the legs. 
Now it is possible that there is a moment in the fall when the body 
assumes this identical position, but it is the office of the sculptor, choos- 
ing a more significant moment, to crowd into it as many telling factors, 
even as many different aspects of the fall, as possible. There is no 
apparent expression of the abandon of the body when the mind has lost 
control of the flesh. A more prostrate warrior in another fragment 1 
presents as unreal a restriction to a single plane. The artist fully 
retrieves himself, however, in the delineation of the fallen bull. The 
beast has just struck the ground. The burden of the weight, devolving 
upon the head and knee, folds the skin of the neck into a great number 
of easily visible, significant wrinkles. The strict limits of bas-relief are 
so far overstepped that in the sunken head of the bull the nose is not 
only thrust out of the plane but over the bounding ridge of the metope. 
This factor of violation of the relief has not occurred hitherto in 
pediment, metope, or frieze. It never attains, of course, anything like 
an extensive protrusion from the face of the monument, but henceforth 
the figures of pediments will be treated as separate statues with three 
dimensions, so that it is possible for them to violate moderately any given 
plane passed through their bodies. The metopes are not so quick to 
free themselves from the old tradition. In Selinus E they are still 
treated as bas-relief. Beginning with the Athenian Treasury, however, 
which in many other respects is immature, the figures are more or less 
detached from the background, and if need be, leaned forward. Ex- 
amples of the same innovation occur in the metopes of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia and in the so-called Theseum. The Parthenon metopes 
have it in the Centaurs of Nos. VII and XXVII of the southern series, 2 
and markedly in the protruding legs of the Lapith in No. VIII. But 
the frieze holds so tenaciously to a strict conception of bas-relief, that 
in the standing ephebe No. 44 of the north, 8 the legs of the horses, 
prancing in front of him, are actually, though not apparently, sunk in 
the marble of his leg, in order to preserve the evenness of the surface. 
It is not until the Phigalian Temple that the laws of bas-relief begin to 
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be disregarded in the frieze, and this freedom does not become license 
until the abnormalities of Pergamon. It is all the greater credit to the 
artist when, as in the classical restraint of the Parthenon frieze, he can 
arouse a lively and a lovely sensation of movement without recourse to 
the significant factor of protrusion from a plane. 

Though in some respects the Athenian Treasury does not display 
such artistic cleverness as the Cnidian, this addition of an important 
factor of reality naturally involves a general freedom from archaic con- 
ventions arid a greater flexibility and variety of movement. The incon- 
gruity at the waist is abolished, except for the suggestion of it in the 
Pholus 1 and for the certainty of it in the extremely difficult and studied 
posture of the conquered enemy of another metope. 2 The legs approach 
their normal size, and exaggeration is confined to the metope in which 
the arm of Theseus, through miscalculation, winds at inordinate length 
around the Minotaur's neck. Movement is no longer restricted to 
slight variations upon two or three themes, such as those of the standing 
warrior and the Nike, and fresh significant factors are added at will. 
Thus, in the wrestling of Theseus and Cercyon, the utter exhaustion of 
the giant is signalled properly through the lax curves of the body, 
emphasized by contrast with the strong, straight hero, and through the 
drooping head, which itself finds a significant auxiliary in the lines of 
the long, hanging neck. Again, one of the forelegs of the subjugated 
bull is crushed sharply under him by the suddenness of the fall, — a 
motive much used in this series of reliefs, — and the rebelliously braced 
hind legs and the hoof of the foreleg, which is not yet sunk inertly 
upon the ground, are most significant for the comprehension of the atti- 
tude, in which the bull, at the moment of striking the ground, has not 
yet succumbed. 

In a larger sense the artist is still unconsciously governed by the 
inherited tendency to that kind of exaggeration which caused the work- 
man of Temple C at Selinus to represent Perseus's sword half way 
through Medusa's neck. There are four distinct instances in which 
the Athenian Treasury represents an episode at a more involved moment 
than the Theseum, the metopes of which, in subject and composition, 
are closely analogous. In the metope of the Cerynean hind, the sculptor 
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of the Athenian Treasury represents the still vicious beast tossing Heracles 
high in the air; the Heracles of the Theseum 1 has already crushed the 
back of the beast to earth and is breaking his limp neck. Even the 
struggle with the Nemean lion, though taken perhaps at the same 
moment, forms a more intricate group than that of the Theseum. 2 In 
the more important instances of the Amazon and Geryon metopes Sauer 
himself notes that the artist of the Theseum chooses a moment when the 
struggle has already been decided. For the Amazon metope he says 8 : 
" Der Sieg ist entschieden ; was noch folgen kann, ist Tod oder Unter- 
werfung" ; and still further for the Geryon metope 4 : "Auch hier ist der 
letzte Moment vor der Entscheidung dargestellt. . . . Noch steht und 
kampft, durch die an ihm hangenden Leichname belastet und gehemmt, 
der dritte Korper ; aber auch ihn wird sogleich der Pfeil des Herakles 
durchbohren, und das Wundergebild wird wie ein Haufen Erschlagener 
den Boden bedecken." In both these cases the Athenian Treasury 
shows the participants in the thick of the conflict : the Amazon is not 
yet crushed to the ground, and only one of the bodies of Geryon is 
overthrown. It is conclusive that in no case does the artist of the 
Theseum choose a more violent moment than the sculptor of the 
earlier monument. 

The place of exaggeration of size is taken to some extent by a 
more elaborate and accurate representation of the muscles that come 
into play. With the subordination of the waist, up to the period of the 
east and north portions of the Cnidian Treasury, the designation of 
the muscles was confined to the legs, in most cases to an extravagant 
delineation of the important calf muscles of the inner leg. The corrosion 
at Assos makes it impossible to decide whether this muscle is outlined, 
but at Selinus C it is certainly marked very strongly. In the Cnidian 
east and north friezes, the muscles in the legs of the spearmen are 
studied to greater satisfaction, and where the trunk is not encased in 
armor the main outlines in the upper body also are indicated at least 
by a few arbitrary strokes. The delineation of the anatomy of the 
prostrate figures at the north corresponds to the greater correctness that 
exists in other respects in these unusual postures. 
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In this significant factor the Athenian Treasury offers an eminent 
improvement. A moderate, correct, and entirely lovely example may 
be found in the metope of Heracles and Cycnus 1 ; and an examination 
of any of the metopes, especially that of Theseus and the Amazon, 
reveals a surprising reliance upon musculation. The reliefs depicting the 
struggles with the Nemean lion 2 and the Cerynean hind 8 exhibit elements 
requiring special analysis. In the former the sculptor has given the 
essentials of Heracles's exertions by a depression of the neck, a protru- 
sion of the collar bone, and a contraction of the abdomen. In the latter, 
carried by his enthusiasm even beyond the painstaking but pedantic 
extremes of the Pollaiuoli in the early Renaissance, he delineates the 
basket of the ribs and the abdominal muscles with such extravagance 
that primitive sincerity here strangely produces a result almost as bad 
as a Byzantine crucifix of the worst period. The metopes of the 
Theseum, with a more mature knowledge, correct the mistakes and 
diminish the exaggeration of this sunken abdomen. 

The pose of the standing warrior, also, represents a transitional 
stage between the less primitive portions of the Cnidian frieze and the 
metopes of the Theseum. It was noted in the former monument that 
when for one of the two positions of warriors an obliquity of the ad- 
vanced leg was maintained, this leg was bent very slightly and the upper 
body inclined. In the Athenian Treasury the bend of the advanced leg 
is strongly marked, the ordinary type having the lower leg perpendic- 
ular to the ground and the upper leg branching off from the body 
at an angle of about 135°. A typical example is Theseus in strife 
with the Minotaur. But often the lower leg, as in metope XLIII, 
also assumes an obliquity outward. As far as can be ascertained from 
the fragments, the upper body is bent into a harmonious line with the 
back leg, but Temple E at Selinus will afford more tangible examples. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the lower leg is never slanted inward. 
This last innovation, destined to become a characteristic of the stand- 
ing warrior type, is achieved by the metopes of the Theseum, which 
represent the golden mean and therefore the most beautiful aspect of 
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the posture. The archaistic Minerva of the Naples Museum x and the 
archaistic base (No. CXVI) of the Villa Borghese afford good imitations 
of the incipient slant in the lower leg. The very frieze of the Theseum, 
which in other respects appears later than the metopes, increases some- 
what the inward bend of the lower leg, and the Phigalian frieze carries 
it to extravagance. 

The psychological reason for the early exaggeration of muscles is 
probably twofold. It is partly the persistence of the old inclination to 
leave nothing half done, to exaggerate in the fear that the idea to be 
expressed may not be quite evident ; and it is partly a desire of the 
sculptor to show that he has overcome the ancient rigidity, leading in 
some cases to an over-scrupulous attention to muscles. Rejoicing in 
the new strength that is breathing through Greek sculpture, he carries 
too far the reaction against primitive simplicity. The exaggeration of 
musculation, however, does not fall victim to the Hellenistic excesses. 
There is the same distinction that exists between the elaborately outlined 
anatomy of the works of the Pollaiuoli or the realistically emaciated 
St. John Baptists of Donatello and his school, and the monstrosities of 
the disciples of Michelangelo. It is a question of sincerity. The 
degenerate schools voluntarily commit excesses simply to exhibit their 
dexterity and to stimulate sensationally the glutted spirit of their age. 
The forerunners of a great period involuntarily are urged on to excesses 
by a fear lest their work exhibit even the slightest trace of the old tradi- 
tions and by a childish and effervescent enthusiasm for their new found 
methods. 

B. Doric Monuments 

(a) The Megarian Treasury 

The Treasury of the Megarians at Olympia 2 is apposite to our study 
for two reasons : the . emphasis given to movement by a close melee of 
the figures in the battle of the gods and giants, and the detraction from 
movement necessitated by a growing sentiment for symmetry between 
the two halves of the pediment. The importance of the former factor 
appears by contrast. Assos offers a series of disconnected incidents, in 
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none of which, except in the stereotyped struggle of Heracles and 
Triton, are the participants very close to one another. In the Cnidian 
pediment the figures are not interlaced ; and the east and north friezes 
we have seen to be divided into detached groups which do not overlap 
one another and the members of which themselves are not strikingly 
involved. Here in the Megarian Treasury, however, each figure is 
engaged in a fatal hand to hand contest, and the groups are crowded 
upon one another. The arm of a sinking giant overlaps the lines of 
Ares's leg ; Heracles, who lays low this enemy, stretches his foot beneath 
the great shield of the central giant ; the legs of Zeus and Athena are 
interlinked ; and the giant whom Athena oppresses sinks beside the 
extended leg of Poseidon. The crowding of the space even more than 
will appear in the Aegina pediments accentuates the general liveliness 
of the scene. 

The repetition of posture that characterizes the Megarian Treasury 
may in part be charged to the symmetrical requirements of pedimental 
composition. The military Dorian, with a greater feeling for regularity 
than the less stolid Athenian, evinced in another way by the unusual 
avoidance of the archaic incongruity, is hampered to some extent in 
his expression of free movement by a desire for an exact correspondence 
in each half of the pediment. A distinction between the Attic and 
Doric spirit will be felt by a comparison of this pediment with the 
Athenian poros pediment of the Hydra, whose halves are so different, 
or still more strikingly with the other poros pediments, whether the 
proposed restoration of Lechat 1 or that of Schrader 2 be correct. The 
Megarian Treasury is much handicapped by the requirement of sym- 
metry ; but the monotony is not wholly due to this convention. On 
the same side, the left, the giant beneath Poseidon repeats the one 
beneath Athena, and on the right Heracles is only a higher point in the 
variation of the Nike pose that occurs in the kneeling Ares. We are 
indeed far from the many flexible types of the Athenian, nay even of 
the Cnidian Treasury. 
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(b) Temple E at Selinus 

The metopes of Temple E at Selinus 1 are the first in our discussion 
that can be said to be distinguished by a real sense of beauty. Actaeon, 
beset by the dogs of the divine huntress, sinks into a posture that it is 
impossible to describe less vaguely than as utterly graceful ; Hera, as 
she unveils herself to the reverential love of Zeus, is one of the fairest 
and noblest figures in the whole range of Greek sculpture. Our 
study hitherto has led us through rough hewn, sometimes ugly path- 
ways, with little that is beautiful to cheer our plodding way, for the 
hard-won aim of the simple laborer has been to accomplish the task in 
hand and to let appearances take care of themselves. But now, adding 
the sentiment of order to the purpose of mere representation, sculpture 
passes from the stage of primitive attempt, where the attraction consists 
only in the sincerity of effort, to the stage of primitive beauty, the 
analytical examination of which will only augment, by justifying, its 
charm. 

The play of curving lines is responsible for a large degree of this 
loveliness, and is, furthermore, an important factor for the expression 
of movement. The continuous change of a curve in itself connotes 
activity more than a straight line ; and curves acquire additional signif- 
icance in that the human body in action naturally falls into successions 
of ever changing undulations. A concrete example is afforded by a 
comparison of the straight lines of Perseus in the metope from Temple 
C with the beautifully curving arms of Theseus and Zeus from Temple 
E. In the former instance, the extended arm of Perseus seems only an 
arbitrary symbol ; in the latter, the arms of Theseus and Zeus transmit 
the illusion that these masses of stone are really quivering in motion. 
An analysis of the many curving lines and a comparison with examples 
of archaic rigidity might be continued with increasing sensations of 
pleasure through all the figures of these metopes. But I have already 
noted in passing the flagrant instances in the earlier monuments of 
straight lines where we should expect curves ; and here I must content 
myself with the designation of two typical cases of emancipation, first, 
the lovely curve of Zeus's body as he bends back in half fond, half awed 
admiration of the celestial fairness of his spouse, contrasted, as it is, 
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with the long straight lines of Hera's drapery ; and second, the melting 
curve of Actaeon's head upon his shoulder, the first sign that he is 
succumbing to an undeserved fate. 

Beauty and significance meet exactly where before they were in con- 
flict. The old problem of preserving a general frontal position of the 
upper body and yet depicting the legs in the more conspicuous profile 
view is solved. There are instances of the sacrifice of a frontal upper 
for a consistent side position throughout in the Megarian Treasury and 
in the Apollo and Artemis of the north Cnidian, but the frontal posi- 
tion is more natural for sculpture and indeed at the same time better 
adapted to the presentation of significant factors in the torso. The 
attempt to retain it and the inability of primitive technique to reconcile 
the two positions led to the familiar incongruity. The greater skill of 
the master of Temple E permits a more adequate solution. First, in the 
seated body of Zeus there is a correct and most beautiful example of 
the transition from profile legs to frontal chest, the early attempts at 
which are managed with ever increasing skill in the marble Victories, 
in the Cnidian and Athenian Treasuries, and in Temple F at Selinus. 
Second, and more important for the more active posture of the stand- 
ing warrior, the sculptor was able to arrive at a solution that should 
exhibit the contortions of the whole trunk. The foreleg is advanced in 
profile with the bend at the knee and the inward slant of the lower leg 
that appear in theTheseum and in Temple F ; but the other leg, break- 
ing the convention according to which both legs should have the same 
direction, in a very natural pose turns toward the spectator together 
with the upper body, which is swung forward over the advanced and 
supporting leg in the manner the beginnings of which I have discussed 
for the Cnidian Treasury. Sometimes the leg is represented half from 
the side, half from the front. Usually the heel of this straight back leg 
is raised by the effort ; to signify attention to the task in hand the head 
also faces sideward. There is established a new and most graceful type 
in which the side position of the leg that is in action is made anatomi- 
cally possible by a correspondence of the other leg to the frontal torso. 

Another characteristic of this conventional warrior type deserves 
comment as represented here for the first time prominently and con- 
sistently, — the straight line extending all the way from the back foot 
to the shoulder. This line, of course, involves a tilt forward of the 
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torso to conform to the direction of the leg. The beginnings of the 
tilt we have seen in the Cnidian east and north friezes, but there it did 
not fall into the line of the legs, because the foreleg was not enough 
bent to produce an identical obliquity in the torso. The straight line 
seems a natural concomitant of motion, as if imitated from the similar 
line that occurs on one side of the conventional figure standing at rest. 
It was what was lacking in the Heracles of the Cnidian pediment, whose 
torso was poised stiffly between the oblique legs, so as to form an angle 
with each. It appears in the Athenian Treasury and in the Theseum, 
and will be found widely prevalent in all later Greek sculpture. 

Heracles, Actaeon, and Athena are perfect examples of the common 
type of erect warrior ; the Amazon oppressed by Heracles is a variation, 
with the farther leg bending in profile as she falls, the advanced leg 
stiff and turning outward, the head twisted and pulled over by the hand 
of the hero, and the straight line from heel to shoulder occurring on the 
side towards Heracles rather than, as in the ordinary phase, on the other 
side. The sculptor, however, has not yet attained classical infallibility, 
for he has exaggerated the falling Enceladus. The principal difficulty 
is that, like the artist of the Athenian Treasury, he has chosen an exces- 
sively advanced moment when the bent leg is thrown too far over by 
the fall and the dissimilar lines of the two legs are brought into an 
excessively close and awkward juxtaposition. 

The new type facilitates two more details of progress. The retained 
frontal view of the trunk, by making conspicuous a bend to either 
side, obviates the necessity of denoting this factor by such a violation 
of a single plane as was required by the half frontal position in the 
Athenian Treasury. The sculptor, restrained by a sense of order, stops 
with a slight protrusion of the foot, as in the Amazon or Actaeon, or a 
knee, as in Athena. Another improvement for which this new type is 
responsible is the relaxation of the rigidity of stationary figures by the 
transference of the bent foreleg to them. The factors of an advanced, 
bent foreleg, of a torso thrown forward by this advance, and of the tilt 
of the torso, the initiatory stages of all of which we have seen dissociated 
in various figures of the Cnidian Treasury, are here finally combined 
into one harmonious whole. 
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III. THE CULMINATION 

The Olympian and Aeginetan sculptures bring us to the conclusion 
of our study. The types still retain slight archaic traces, which are no 
longer hindrances to freedom of expression, but rather add that subtle 
charm which arouses the same poignant pleasure as old familiar fra- 
grances lingering in rooms that we have loved. Comment upon motion 
in these different monuments can consist for the most part only in 
admiring ejaculation and an analysis of each detail of excellence. Such 
examination would carry me beyond my province and would be produc- 
tive only of results that bear upon the general modes of combining 
beauty and movement in developed plastic art. I must restrict myself 
to a discussion of the final phases of the archaic methods the genesis of 
which we have so laboriously traced. 

In the metopes of the Zeus temple, 1 which treat the old subject of 
the prowess of Heracles, the enthusiasm which led the artist of the 
Athenian Treasury, scorning easier aspects, to represent the heat of the 
action, is mitigated by a less ambitious and more restrained classicism. 
In only one instance, the struggle with the bull, does the sculptor choose 
a more active moment. In all others he presents as quiet or even a 
quieter stage than in the Theseum. The Nemean lion is already slain 
and Heracles rests after Jris victory. The Cerynean hind is crushed 
completely to the earth. Heracles starts off leaving the agonizing 
Amazon upon the ground. Even the third body of Geryon has sunk to 
its knees and awaits the final blow. A further evidence of restraint 
appears in the simplicity of the means employed to represent Heracles 
assuming the load of Atlas. The mind is led to imagine the heavens 
above the metope by the upraised and outspread arms of the hero, and 
in the repetition of this motive by the one assisting arm of Athena (for 
is she not the mighty one among the goddesses, and could she not, dis- 
pensing even with this external sign of the arm, by the word of her 
power, cause the skies to withhold their weight?). Heracles is not 
disfigured by ghastly contortions, the opportunities for which would 
have rejoiced the sculptor of Pergamon. The head alone is bowed 
beneath the pad, the body rises like a strong, fair column, and the 
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classicism of the artist again appears in the two small indentations of 
the pad, which are like symbols of the great pressure, and in the sim- 
plicity of Athena's drapery. Conscious of the impossibility of treating 
the subject with adequate realism and of observing at the same time 
aesthetic values, the artist prefers to rest satisfied with the symbolical 
presentation. Indeed, one gets a general impression of a tendency to 
consider the different figures as separate statues, the beauties of whose 
forms are carefully studied, rather than as participants in the scene, 
with the result that the artist naturally chooses a moment of the episode 
when the actors shall be less involved. 

The details of the standing warrior's position are at the same stage of 
development as in Temple E at Selinus. The two Heracles of the 
Cerberus and the Augeas metopes are typical. In the reliefs of the 
hydra, the boar, and Geryon, a complete profile position is chosen 
perhaps for the purpose of signifying the greater intentness of Heracles 
upon these more hazardous tasks. In the case of the Cnossian bull, the 
sculptor not only represents the torso as frontal, curving the chest at 
quite a different angle from the abdomen, and marking the change in 
direction by a strong line at the waist, but to emphasize the superhuman 
strain of the hero, for once in the series he violates a single plane 
seriously by projecting the chest. The muscles throughout this series 
are modelled with a prominence traditionally ascribed to the Doric 
style, but they are not out of harmony with the stocky forms and do 
hot approximate the youthful exaggeration of the Athenian Treasury. 
The most noteworthy example is the elaborate play of muscles in the 
torso of Heracles struggling with the Cnossian bull ; the conscious use 
of this factor is proved by a comparison with the less violently contorted 
body in the metopes of Cerberus and the Stymphalian birds. Whether 
a Doric peculiarity or not, the musculation is certainly more vigorous 
than upon the Parthenon, but it is sincere and does not yet approximate 
the monstrosities of Pergamon. 

The eastern pediment, 1 the unprogressive spirit of which is at vari- 
ance with that of the western, in a representation of the Oenomaus 
episode so exaggerates the restraint of the metopes and observes so 
slavishly a symmetry of the two halves that each figure seems to stand 
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as an isolated statue unconnected with the others, or with the action 
itself, and there is almost a return to the primitive stare of Temple C 
at Selinus. 

In the Aeginetan sculptures the spirit of classicism attains its most 
satisfactory expression. Seeking the same restraint in composition 
that we shall find characteristic of the individual figures, I should be 
disposed to cling to the old grouping of the sculptures in the Glypo- 
thek at Munich. Furtwangler's new arrangement 1 has much to recom- 
mend it ; but the general attitude of the sculptor should be of some 
determinative weight. In the old arrangement 2 the intricacy of com- 
position that appears in the Megarian Treasury and in the Centaur 
pediment of Olympia is abandoned. The subject of the battle itself 
requires more action than the Oenomaus pediment of Olympia, but this 
more primitive of the two pediments of the Zeus temple is still so 
characterized by an excessive stiffness and an archaic fear of attempting 
what may prove too difficult that the participants in the episode have 
only a nominal connection with one another. If we hold to the old 
composition of the Aeginetan pediment, the figures are undoubtedly asso- 
ciated ; but in this point, as in all others, the sculptor succeeds in attain- 
ing the golden mean. By separating the battle into two distinct parties, 
one on either side of the central arbiter, Athena, he is enabled to avoid 
the pitched battle of man with man that appears in the Megarian and 
Centaur pediments at Olympia and in Furtwangler's new arrangement, 
and yet not to violate the general reality of the scene. He is permitted 
to follow the middle course : he can depict each figure as related in 
activity to the other parts of the pediment, and, rid of the necessity of 
exerting his whole ingenuity upon the vast number of significant factors 
of motion in the heroes of heated hand-to-hand fights, he can present 
the combatants in a comparative repose that will facilitate more atten- 
tion to aesthetic details. 

The crowning example of the results achieved in the old grouping by 
this possibility of treating each figure somewhat as a detached statue 
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appears in the justly renowned Heracles of the east pediment. Here 
factors of beauty and movement combine in most harmonious propor- 
tion. An analysis of the aesthetic value of the statue, even were it fully 
possible, is beyond the scope of this essay. That I must confidently 
leave to the admiring dictum of general consent and to the individual 
taste of the reader. I confine myself to comment upon a few details 
of expression of movement. The strong sensation of high tension is 
centered in the two factors of the powerfully extended arm holding 
the bow and in the lithe balance imparted to the whole figure by the 
elevation of the supporting knee from the ground and by the concentra- 
tion of the weight upon the foot of that leg. The great influence of both 
these factors is apparent by a comparison with the two archers of the 
west pediment, in whom the former factor is lacking and the latter not 
so well indicated. Not that either of these two figures is unsuccessful. 
The unnamed archer at the right of the centre 1 is at a very high and 
lovely point of tension. The impression of repressed and stored energy 
is achieved by leaning the body as far back as possible upon the right 
supporting leg. The torso bends slightly in a correct and pleasant 
curve that denotes a crouching of the body to obtain better aim, and 
as a vast improvement upon the compression of the legs into a single 
plane, which I have deprecated in many of the archaic monuments, the 
legs are here spread apart at different angles from the body to give 
more poise and freedom. The moment chosen is just before the shaft 
flies, and the greater impression of movement afforded by such a moment 
of suspense is evident by a comparison with the poor stalking Heracles 
of Assos or the Apollo and Artemis of the north Cnidian frieze, who 
with bodies actually bent forward and bows in relaxation go prowling 
about as if in search of prey, before they draw themselves up into posi- 
tion. The other archer, the so-called Paris, is more like Heracles in 
the projection of the left leg with an obtuse angle at the knee and with 
the toes raised in the effort. The corresponding leg of the anonymous 
archer meets the base perpendicularly with a right angle at the knee 
and the foot flat upon the ground, but he is at a higher point of tension 
in that Paris leans too far forward as if at the moment just after the 
flight of the shaft. 
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Heracles possesses in greater beauty and efficacy the good factors of 
these two bowmen, and adds to them the balanced knee and the rigid 
firmness of the extended arm. The suspension of the knee permits 
not only an easier position in that instead of cramping the toes by the 
weight, as in the other two archers, it transfers the weight to the balls 
of the feet, but also a greater elasticity for the manipulation of the 
weapon ; and it adds, furthermore, a certain agility to the whole body. 
The arm is outstretched in the other two archers, but not with such 
energetic straightness. The monotony of the straight arm, moreover, 
is varied by the curves of the strained muscles ; the head is sunk lower 
in the intensity of the aim ; and another subtle detail appears for the 
first time in this kneeling posture — the careful disposition of the folds 
of the chiton and the ends of the cuirass, in conformity to the law of 
gravity, to accentuate the upraised leg. The extreme back position of 
the body designates an instant just before the arrow flies. Such a 
moment of extreme tension is in itself an evidence of the classic spirit. 
As the body has not yet sprung forward into its most agitated position, 
the sensation of concentrated energy is so strong that it is transmitted 
to the spectator himself. His feeling of activity is keener, for, whereas 
if a later moment had been chosen, he would only behold the motion 
and not have the sense of participation, here, experiencing in himself 
the tension, he is carried forward by his imagination into the act itself. 
With classic moderation the sculptor chooses a moment not in prepara- 
tion for the act or in the midst of the act, but the crucial moment just 
before. 

A similar precise study of individual figures is found in the erect 1 
and the half kneeling 2 warriors. The foreleg of the standing spearman 
beside Athena of the west is not bent quite so far forward as in the 
Theseum and the Olympian metopes; but the angle at the knee is 
greater than in the metopes of Olympia, Selinus E, or the Athenian 
Treasury, which in this detail of the warrior's position, as in the others, 
are about equal. The more acute angle at the knee is very significant 
for violent action and is much employed in later monuments. It 
appears for the first time emphatically in these Aeginetan pediments ; 
but the Parthenon frieze, as usual advancing even upon the Parthenon 



1 Furtwangler, Beschreibung, fig. 78. 2 Ibid., fig. 82. 
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metopes, narrows this angle still farther, in two cases, 47 and 58 of the 
north frieze, 1 using the artificial means of elevating the foot upon some 
object in order to preserve the smaller angles without tilting the torso 
inordinately. Exaggeration of the legs is so far forgotten in a litheness 
which conforms to the ordinary Attic taste that the figures of Olympia 
seem stocky in comparison. 

In the half kneeling figures a comparison with the corresponding 
Ares and Poseidon of the Megarian Treasury makes clear the progres- 
sive spirit of Aegina. In the former monument the aim seems only to 
show the violent activity through a great inclination of the whole body 
and a cramping of the foreleg. With greater regard for aesthetic value 
the sculptor at Aegina abandons this cramping for a more erect position 
of the legs but achieves the purpose of movement even better by a bend 
of the upper body out of the line of the lower. Furtwangler is appar- 
ently correct in considering the half kneeling posture reminiscent of the 
archaic type of the runner, which is identical with that of the Nike. 2 
We have seen in the Centaurs at Assos a clear instance of this attitude 
for running, but the awkwardness is here diminished by bringing the 
back foot to the ground, as if the runner had suddenly stopped to thrust 
with his spear. When the modern critic considers the strength of an 
old motive that persists, in spite of ugliness, in a monument so devel- 
oped and so attentive to aesthetic demands, it helps him to appreciate 
the brave effort that was required of these sculptors in the first half of 
the fifth century to overcome ancient traditions in the expression of 
movement. 

The spirit of restraint appears again in the position of the dying 
warriors. In the left-hand figure of the west pediment Furtwangler s 
asserts with probable accuracy that the artist meant to represent the 
agonizing contortions of death. Plastic art is not bound by the same 
restrictions as literary art to keep the death agony off the stage ; but 
it is to be noted that the Aeginetan sculptors will have none of the 



1 Michaelis, pi. 12. 

2 BescAreibung, fig. 78. A still more convincing example of such a reminiscence 
is offered by a warrior on the eastern part of the south outer wall at Gjolbaschi, 
where the foreleg, as in the old posture of Assos, is still elevated high in the air. 

3 P. 101. 
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writhings of the Laocoon. The designation of muscles, as throughout 
these pediments, is much slighter than in the Athenian Treasury or the 
Olympian metopes. The convulsion in the figure at the left hand 1 is 
reduced to the state of symbolism in the slight contraction of the 
extended leg, the significant but agreeable placing of the right leg over 
the left, and the slight twist of the upper body, the importance of which 
is increased by a comparison with the straight line of the half fallen 
Achilles at the centre. The countenance is absolutely passive, unless 
with Furtwangler we consider the open mouth as a conscious effort at 
facial expression. Selinus F presents a childish toying with this factor 
in the giant who lapses back in the death agony, but except in the case 
of such prodigies as giants or Centaurs it was left to the Hellenistic age 
to develop the dangerous tool to satisfy the craving for sensation. In the 
figure at the right end, 2 the crossing of the legs is abandoned, and the 
convulsive curve of the upper body so much relaxed that it is doubtful 
if any thing more than prostration is intended. 

If there is not in these figures the enchanting variety of the north 
frieze of the Cnidian Treasury, it is because pedimental composition 
requires that one be the symmetrical repetition of the other, for when 
•we pass to the east, we find immediately a new pose for the dying 
warrior. 8 Here, where again with painstaking attention to the existence 
of the piece of sculpture as a separate statue, the artist combines har- 
moniously the factors of beauty and movement, the death agony, in 
better accordance with the spirit of classicism, is rejected, and the 
moment just before utter prostration chosen. With great individuality 
the upper body is not only twisted out of the single plane, but actually 
turned around a quarter towards the ground, which the head faces com- 
pletely. The right arm is stretched over the body in a desperate effort 
to prevent the limp form from thus sinking upon its chest. As Furt- 
wangler observes, 4 much accrues to the impression of laxitude from the 
attempt to support the weight of the body upon the shield by a hand 
that is itself too weak to clasp the inner band. The violation of the 
single plane, which is the one thing unavoidably lacking in the brilliantly 
treated lying figures of the Cnidian Treasury, is here extended to so 



Beschreibung, fig. 79. 3 Fig. 85. 

Fig. 83. * P. no. 
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complete a lapse of one leg out of the plane of the other that the foot 
protrudes over the edge of the pediment. The warrior unites the two 
phases of an ebbing strength and of a last revolt against his fate. 
Though the Cnidian prostrate giants are characterized by a most fertile 
invention and an astounding delicacy of execution, it is the skill and 
charm of such an artist as Benozzo Gozzoli, — the magic of Fairyland, 
— and not the complex yet sober reality exemplified in the east pedi- 
ment of Aegina. 

None of the Aeginetan restraint is discernible in the west pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 1 The moment of highest activity is 
chosen and the action depicted with the utmost abandon. The whole 
purpose of the sculptor is violent action, and he lets beauty take its own 
course. Not that the types are unattractive. From the desk at which 
I write I can see the head of Apollo that I always hang so as to be 
visible from any part of the study. I can remember now a certain icy 
January day at Olympia when, despite coats drenched and temples 
flooded so that one had literally to wade to the museum, my comrade, 
whose artistic dictum was much to be respected, waxed so enthusiastic 
as to describe the head of the woman the Germans call Deidameia as 
the most beautiful Greek fragment in the world. But it is as if such 
loveliness and nobility of feature came to the sculptor without exertion, 
as a natural heritage of the times, and his conscious effort he has spent 
upon the expression of extreme activity. 

A comparison with the southern metopes of the Parthenon, upon 
which the same subject of the Centaurs and Lapiths is treated, reveals 
the greater activity of Olympia. One of the essential elements of a 
struggle between a Centaur and the woman he seeks to carry off is 
that he have a firm hold upon her and that she strive to evade him. 
The leg of the Centaur encircling Deidameia from behind parallels 
roughly the same motive in metope XII, 2 and there is a like parallelism 
between the symmetrically corresponding group on the other side of 
the pediment and metope X. In all, the woman tries to root herself 
to the spot against the Centaur's efforts ; and in the Deidameia and 
metope XII the drapery caught up by the Centaur's hoof augments the 
impression of an animated struggle. In both the Olympian groups, 



Olympia: Die Ergetmisse, III, pi. 18-34. s Michaelis, pi. 3. 
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however, as in the Olympian metope of the Cnossian bull, the two 
entangled bodies are driven off in different directions more than upon 
the Parthenon ; and in both cases the separation is managed by more 
clever and significant means. Deidameia forces the Centaur from her 
with her elbow, and with the same hand strives to loosen his clutch upon 
her breast. The woman in the symmetrical correspondent performs 
the same act with both hands, and with the pinching and scratching 
that only feminine strength can inflict. In their superior individualiza- 
tion these methods are far more conspicuous and hence effective. 
Other similar ingenious details are the Centaur's bite upon the arm of 
a Lapith, the underthrust of the kneeling Lapith, the grasp of a Centaur 
upon a woman's hair, and the encircling of this Centaur's head by the 
Lapith's arms. The system of opposite inclinations, furthermore, is 
very effective for the impression of a close combat in the two groups 
of three at either extremity. The compression of significant factors into 
these scenes is brought into much greater prominence by contrast with 
the inferior invention of similar groups 1 in the slovenly sculptures of 
Gjolbaschi, where the factors are confined to a general fluttering of 
arms, legs, and raiment. The pediment has the advantage of affording 
an opportunity to bend the bodies and heads more conspicuously out of 
the single plane. The Olympian sculptor .manipulates this characteristic 
even in the difficult double attitude of the Centaur who struggles with 
the female and is at the same time sinking upon the upward thrust of a 
Lapith's sword ; but the upright bodies of the Centaurs in metopes X, 
XII, and XXIX of the Parthenon do not use what opportunities for 
contortions they have. The splendid and involved union of three 
figures in a single melee — the assailant, the assailed, and the defender 
— is an important factor for the expression of the intense confusion of 
the fight, the embryonic stage of which has been discussed in the triple 
group at the right end of the north Cnidian frieze. Indeed, the melee 
throughout is closer than in the Parthenon metopes, and the whole 
action more vital. 2 



1 Benndorf and Niemann, Das Heroon von Gjblbaschi- Trysa, pi. XXIII and XI 
A6. 

2 Considerations of movement are of some value in elucidating the much debated 
and familiar problems about these sculptures. They would not permit me to sub- 
scribe to the belief of Puchstein {Jahrbuch des arch. Instituts, V, 1890, p. 97) and 
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IV. THE PARTHENON 

The Parthenon frieze affords a complete and convenient summary of 
these years of faithful effort. The fond charm of archaism, the secret 
of whose mysterious fairness lies in the possibility of easily discerning 
and lingering over two or three elements of beauty, which are brought 
into greater prominence because dissociated from the additional loveli- 
ness that appears in the more mature work, is replaced by the loftier 
and more enduring charm of perfection. In this perfection the signifi- 
cant factors of movement, which have been the object of this study, 
occur at the golden moment of their evolution and in harmonious rela- 
tion to one another ; and it is only as the culmination of laborious, 
though earnest, attempts at the rendition of these factors that the 
Parthenon frieze can be definitely understood or soundly appreciated. 

The rough old means of exaggeration has given way in the warrior's 
position to gentle curves of the legs, or in the more violent positions, 
to more decided curves, without, however, an extravagant distortion of 
the upper body, which is prevented in several cases, as has been seen, 1 
by so elevating the bending leg upon some object as to preserve the 
marked curve and yet to keep the body in an upright posture. The 
emphasis upon the legs, rendered in earlier days by the incongruous 
juncture of the upper and lower bodies, is achieved more fittingly by 
the graceful position in which the necessary frontal torso and the effect 



Collignon {Histoire de la sculpture grecque, I, p. 459) in an identical source for both 
pediments. The alleged similarities in technique are superficial and not of the uncon- 
sciously recurring type required by Morelli's system for an accurate judgment. The 
most specific, a broad handling of the neck, is by no means consistently observed nor 
peculiar to this monument. The very argument of a difference in style, used to prove 
that Paeonius cannot be the author of both the Nike and the east pediment, would 
also disprove identity of authorship for the two pediments. Recalling the long life of 
Titian and the important painting in the Brancacci Chapel assigned to Filippino Lippi 
in his youth, I could well believe that Paeonius or Alcamenes, artists of great promise, 
could have worked upon the Zeus pediments in early life, and that their periods of 
production extended over fifty years. Having before me such an utter change of style 
as appears between the early and late work of Filippino or Titian, I could not deny the 
possibility of the same sculptor. But it is far more improbable that there should be 
such an utter change of spirit as would painfully avoid violent movement in the one 
pediment and as painfully strive for it in the other. 
1 Cf. above, p. 158. 
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of profile legs are preserved by turning one of the legs somewhat 
towards the spectator ; the first stage of this revolution has been studied 
at Selinus E, and the Parthenon frieze furnishes classic examples, espe- 
cially in figures 44, 47, and 58 of the north frieze. 1 The forms are 
outlined beneath the drapery; and the rude attempts at wind-blown 
folds, discussed in the later archaic Victories, have here flowered into 
untrammelled freedom. The whole warrior's position, the evolution of 
which has been traced from the first ungainly Heracles of the Cnidian. 
pediment through the gradually limbering forms of the north and east 
Cnidian frieze and of the Athenian Treasury to the emancipated heroes 
of the Olympian metopes and the Aeginetan pediments, receives on 
the Parthenon an expression which, though no longer checked by 
archaism, yet of its own will holds firmly within the bounds of aesthetic 
restraint. The same confident spirit of controlled power causes the 
sculptor, scorning the significant factor of projection from the single 
plane, so confidently to trust to the expression of movement through 
two dimensions that to keep the smoothness of relief in some cases he 
actually imbeds one body in the marble of another, as at the north a 
horse's in a human leg. 2 

The principal constituents of the warrior's position, as we have seen 
in Selinus E, 8 are applied in less violent form to relieve the rigidity 
of stationary or walking figures; a comparison of the Canephori 4 of 
the east frieze or of the Thallophori 6 of the north with the standing 
personages of the Harpy Monument will aid in appreciating the progress 
that has been achieved in the introduction of freedom and movement 
even into the less agitated types. Geometric formality, indeed, is quite 
forgotten in the liveliness imparted by a series of curves. In these 
walkers, also, especially in the Thallophori, and again preeminently 
in the cantering ephebes of the west and south, the unrelieved monot- 
ony of the Assos Nereids is supplanted by great variation of similar 
figures, — a significant factor for motion that first gains prominence in 



1 Michaelis, pi. 12. 

s Michaelis, pi. 12, fig. 44; cf. also E. von Mach, Greek Sculpture, its Spirit and 
Principles, Boston, 1903, p. 48; and above, p. 144. 

3 Cf. above, p. 152. 

4 Michaelis, pi. 14, figs. 7-17. 

6 Michaelis, pi. 12, figs. 31-43. 
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the Cnidian Treasury. Each figure individually has been the object 
of careful attention ; but whereas at Aegina and Olympia this charac- 
teristic savoured too much of the archaic tendency to isolate and elab- 
orate single elements of beauty, the Parthenon not only attains the same 
loveliness of form, but is able also to unite and harmonize the separate 
figures into a mightier beauty of the whole. 

The Parthenon frieze is thus something more than an unrelated 
example of the summit of human achievement. It is more sacred 
because the tangible epitome of two centuries of hard, unfaltering labor. 
Forth from beneath the unadulterated loveliness of its forms there 
groan the strivings, the failures, the irksome successes of a long line 
of plodding sculptors. It is a more seemly ornament for the dwelling 
place of the virgin goddess of the crafts in that it is, as it were, the 
memorial of many faithful craftsmen, each detail of which is a separate 
trophy to some hard won victory over primitive unreality. And for this 
reason the charm of the Parthenon will endure. Raphael has been 
deposed ; Leonardo is tottering. Raphael was adored because, exem- 
plifying best the ideals of the Renaissance, he reproduced most success- 
fully ancient standards, but the taste for these standards is a thing of 
the past. If the day should ever come that the aesthetic ideal should 
be so far altered as not to include the Parthenon frieze, it must still be 
profoundly appreciated as at once the culmination and the palpable 
embodiment of the slowly but securely evolved significant factors of 
motion. 



